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Fall Planting Recommended by Experts 


Now an Established Practice. 


Many Garden Items 


are Planted in the Fall in Preference to Spring 


Plant Foods and Fall Planting 


F. F. ROCKWELL, 
Garden Editor, ‘““New York Times” 


LOWLY but surely, Fall Planting, 

which has long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage and is now generally 
accepted as sound practice, is being made 
part of the 
regular sched- 
ule in gardens 
everywhere. 

I do not re- 
fer merely to 
the planting 
of spring- 
flowering 
bulbs, and of 
peonies, iris, 
and a few 
other _ things 
that must or 
should go in, in the Fall, but to the host 
of plants usually set out in the Spring, 
which ean be, to just as great advantage, 
set out now. 

But the general conditions which 
accompany Fall Planting and spring 
planting are not the same, and so the 
wide-awake gardener will not follow 
spring-planting routine blindly when he 
undertakes to do similar work in the 
Fall. Especially is this true concerning 
the use of fertilizers; and of soil modi- 
fiers, such as lime and peat moss. 

To begin with, there should be a real- 
ization that there are two types of Fall 
Planting. They may be designated as 
early and late planting; although a more 
accurate distinction is planting where 
there will be considerable root-growth 
before hard freezing, and in which there 
will be comparatively little root-growth 
until Spring. 

With plants, shrubs, and trees that are 
thoroughly dormant when being set, it is 
not only wasteful, but may be harmful, 
to use an abundance of high-nitrogen, 
quick-aecting fertilizer when planting. 
For these things—and they constitute 
the major part of material usually 
planted very late—nitrate of soda, sul- 
fate of ammonia, dried blood, or even 
very quick-acting complete fertilizers, 
are best applied the following Spring, 
at the first signs of growth renewal. 
Slower acting materials, such as ground 
bone, acid phosphate, and potash, (in 
chemical form or in wood ashes), may 
well be added to the soil at planting 
time, as may also well-deecayed barnyard 
manure. : 

For plants and shrubs making a fall 
growth—and these include most of the 
very early spring bloomers—on the other 
hand, immediately acting fertilizer is de- 
sirable. Spring-blooming bulbs, with few 
exceptions, do not make top growth now, 
but they are stirring mightily beneath 
the soil. Plants in general that take a 
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decided “rest period” during the Sum- 
mer, such as peonies, irises, oriental 
poppies, and many evergreens, renew 
root-growth vigorously in the Fall. 

Where soil acidity is to be corrected, 
hydrated lime, rather than the slower 
acting ground limestone, which is pre- 
ferable for Spring, will give more im- 
mediate results. 

As to the use of peat moss in Fall 
Planting, the planter should keep in 
mind that its chief function in the soil 
is to hold water, and that it also has a 
peculiar capacity for stimulating new 
root-growth. Peat moss, therefore, should 
be used freely in light sandy soil, or 
wherever it is desired to keep moisture 
present. It is splendid for use with all 
bulbs and tubers that make fall root- 
growth, with roses, and in preparing 
“holes” for evergreens, which often suf- 
fer badly because the roots are not kept 
supplied with enough moisture to replace 
that evaporated during Winter and early 
Spring, even though no new top growth 
is made. Where the soil is heavy, or 
drainage poor, peat moss is best omitted, 
and sand or sifted ashes used instead. 


Fall Planting of Roses 


ALFRED PUTZ, 


Author, “The Garden Notebook”’ 


PALL Planting of Roses is a decidedly 
logical procedure, as there is no doubt 
that keeping the plants out of the ground 
during 


the Winter cannot contribute 
anything to 
their vigor; 
but is likely 
to weaken 
them even if 
they are kept 
in storage 
under _ the 
best methods 
known. 

Fall Plant- 
ing, however, 
ecannot be 
practiced in 
sections where Winter starts early, be- 
cause the plants cannot be dug before 
they have become thoroughly dormant, 
and that means late October or early 
November. In_ sections where frost 
occurs before the plants are available, 
the soil should be prepared in advance 
of freezing weather and kept frost-free 
by a layer of leaves, garden refuse, bags, 
or the like. Set out promptly upon re- 
ceipt of the plants. As winter’s cold 
increases, carefully cover the plants 
with soil so that not less than the two 
lowest buds on every branch are com- 
pletely hidden from view. Roses pro- 
tected in this manner ean withstand sur- 
prisingly low temperatures; and because 
they pass the Winter in a _ natural 








way, they retain all their inherent orig- 
inal vigor. As long as the weather is 
cold, the plants will remain perfectly 
dormant; but as soon as the soil tem- 
perature rises in early Spring, root ac- 
tion starts promptly and that long be- 
fore any dormant plants could be set 
out in the Spring. This obviously is a 
decided advantage in favor of Fall 
Planting. 

Thorough preparation of the soil is 
most essential and every consideration 
must be given to secure perfect drain- 
age. 

Unfortunately, the average home gar- 
dener does not get up sufficient cour- 
age to prune his Roses as severely as is 
needed to secure the best results. This 
is to be regretted because the size of the 
blooms, and their quality, depend upon 
pruning back all branches in such a man- 
ner as to leave not more than two eves 
on each remaining stub. When Roses 
are planted in the Fall, the pruning after 
planting may be a light one, and 5 or 
6 eyes may be retained on every branch. 
The ends of the branches that are ex- 
posed above the level of the soil-cover- 
ing, possibly will freeze back during 
severe Winters, but they serve the good 
purpose of holding in place any addi- 
tional covering material, such as hay or 
straw. With the removal of the soil- 
covering in the Spring, another pruning 
is in order, to remove all top growth 
above the second eye on every branch. 
The gardener who cannot readily ascer- 
tain the number of eyes may well wait 
until sprouts begin to form before at- 
tending to his spring pruning. 


Lilies Require Fall Planting 


CARLETON YEREX 
Lily Specialist 


HE Lily Bulb is a reservoir of plant 

nutrients which are stored during the 
Summer for use the following Spring 
in producing rapid, vigorous growth. 
Such growth 
would not oth- 
erwise be pos- 
sible until the 


solar heat 
which is the 
source of all 
plant energy 
had reached 
itt fuller 
strength. But 
_ this reserve 


supply is not 
sufficient to 

development of plant and 
As the season advances increas- 


complete 
flower. 
ing dependence is placed upon the root 


system. If the roots are unable to sup- 
ply this demand, the Lily will die or be 
dwarfed. 
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The roots of Lilies, unlike those of 
daffodils, tulips, ete., remain alive dur- 
ing the dormant period. Even with 
eareful digging, considerable root dam- 
age occurs. This must be repaired and 
feeding roots reestablished in the new 
location before the Lily can give a good 
account of itself. This requires con- 
siderable time, hence the urgency of Fall 
Planting. 

Many have been disappointed with 
late-planted Lilies. This frequently re- 
sults in “limber neck” which is not a 
disease, but a withering of the stalk from 
exhaustion of the bulb which has not had 
time to establish root-contact with the 
soil. 

With respect to root-growth, there 
are two general classes of Lilies; namely, 
those which root from the bulb only, and 
those which have an additional set of 
roots on the underground portion of the 
stem. The former class includes prac- 
tically all of the European and American 
Lilies. These must be planted in the 
Fall without fail. The latter class in- 
cludes most of the Asiatie Lilies, such 
as Negale. Those of this class, because 
of their rapidly-developed stem roots, 
are better able to overcome the disad- 
vantages of late planting than the 
‘former. They will generally bloom fol- 
lowing a spring planting, but a much 
better display will reward those who 
plant in the Fall. 

The roots of all Lilies are active as 
long as the soil remains sufficiently warm 
which, of course, varies with different 
parts of the country. It is desirable to 
have the bulbs in the ground before this 
period ends, which means by mid-October 
in the colder sections. 





FLOWER GROWER pre- 
sents as a feature of the 
month this Symposium on 
Fall Planting —by experts, 
each of whom has made a 
special study of certain phases 
of the subject. 

Particular attention is called 
to “Making the Most of 
Tulips” by Peter Van Bour- 
gondien, elsewhere in_ this 
issue, as well as to “Rejuven- 
ate Narcissus Planting”. There 
are also shorter articles on 
this general subject. 

While Dahlias and Gladi- 
olus are not suitable for Fall 
Planting these two flowers 
should be given  considera- 
tion. Dahlias bloom best in 
the Fall and Glads start in 
bloom earlier and continue 
until frost comes. 

Selections of best varieties 
of these popular flowers can 
be advantageously made at 
this time and purchases for 
your next year’s garden made 
in the early Spring. 

—KEditor 
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Deep spading and a generous appli- 
cation of leaf-mold well worked in (and 
sand too if soil be heavy) will yield 
large returns. My prescription for suc- 
cess with Lilies is (1) healthy bulbs; 
(2) rapid drainage; (3) clean soil, free 
from strong chemicals or animal manures ; 
(4) a cool, moist root-run. 


Planting Evergreens in the Fall 


L. E. MANNING, 
Kelsey Nursery Service 


NE of the chief frailties of human 

nature as exemplified in amateur 
gardeners—yes, in  nurserymen- and 
landscape experts as well—is the tend- 
eney to argue 
from the par- 
ticular to the 
general. John 
Jones has tried 
to grow Spruce 
and found 
them slow. He 
has_ fertilized 
first with man- 
ure, then with 
nitrates, then 
with popular- 
ly-named fer- 
tilizers, and at last with bone meal. The 
bone meal, let us say, did the trick. The 
Spruces shot up amazingly. Try to per- 
suade John Jones that bone meal is not 
essential for Spruces! Just try! 

And, of course, in most cases it 
isn’t. It earries too much lime. Mr. 
Jones perhaps had a piece of ground that 
was very acid and the - bone meal 
sweetened it to neutral, or minimacid. 

This by way of introduction to the 
Fall Planting of Evergreens. Bring the 
subject up with a dozen different nur- 
serymen and gardeners, and I'll wager 
you receive nearly. a dozen different 
answers accompanied by some weird and 
wonderful “explanation.” The subject 
is treated tenderly even by those who 
know the right answer, for fear of hurt- 
ing feelings,—so wrought up are some 
people over the matter. 

It’s simple. Fall Planting, like winter 
planting or spring planting, is perfectly 
proper in every possible way. The only 
dangerous season with Coniferous Ever- 
greens is the actual summer months dur- 
ing which the growth is lush and soft. 
Among Broadleaf Evergreens there are 
certain dates to wateh for, but the 
answer is approximately the same. 

Here are the rules: Wait until about 
August 10 to 20, when the new growth 
is hardened; in Hemlock and Yew the 
growth continues, but it is too light to 
matter. Then move your Evergreen 
carefully with a good ball of earth; dig 
what the tree “takes,” not the whole 
county. Plant as soon as possible and 
tramp or pack with a stick not on the 
ball itself, but the earth around it. Leave 
a depression and flood this with water. 
You may water often up to early October 
but not later, for fear of having too 
soft a root-growth when frost comes. 
If August is not convenient, set a plant- 
ing date without fear anywhere up to 








September 30. After that, unless you 
wish to go into additional special care, 
you had better not venture on Ever- 
greens, though of course deciduous trees 
earry on into November. 

If your Evergreens come from a nur- 
sery, the rules are the same, except that 
vou had better take more precautions 
that the soil is right. Most Evergreens, 
(except Arborvitae and perhaps Juni- 
pers), require a soil without free lime. 
Firs require drainage. Pines prefer 
gravel. Rhododendrons need strong acid, 
as do Heaths and Andromeda and 
Azalea. Such things are not in the scope 
of this brief article. Azaleas, however, 
must be watched for a planting date 
which ean be set as soon as the next 
spring’s flower buds begin to show— 
usually the end of August. Of course, 
if the ball is not large and the tree is, 
then you must stake or wire the tree. 

To sum up, then, there is no difference 
between spring and Fall Planting of 
Evergreens, if properly done, except 
one: Natural rainfall is more general 
in Spring than in Fall. If you ean get 
a hose or a water bucket to your planting 


easily, this difference ceases to be a. 


factor; and if you hear a gardener or 
other “practical expert”? whisper how he 
cannot make Austrian Pine live in Fall 
Planting, or that Azaleas all die if he 
plants them in the Autumn, remember 
that he has perhaps tried it once or 
twice—or even a dozen times—but his 
particular experiences cannot prove a 
generality. Only a eareful scientific ap- 
proach and a consideration of all factors 
of soil, texture, acidity, food value, water 
table, weather conditions, quality of 
stock, and care of handling, ean deter- 
mine the question. 


Fall Planting for Irises 


CARL SALBACH, 
Iris Specialist 


F you are an iris enthusiast, perhaps 

you have participated in, or at least 
listened to, one of the perennial debates 
on when to plant. In ease you do not 
qualify as a 
died - in - the- 
wool iris fan, 
though, you 
have probably 
found out to 
your own sor- 
row that 
plantings in 
the midsum- 
mer heat are 
: not always sat- 
Rae AN isfactory. 

At any rate, 
there is little or no question but that 
iris plantings should be made either 
arly in the season before the hot 
weather sets in, or later, as the cool 
season begins again. Cooler regions, 
such as those of the Coastal Regions of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, are 
excepted, however; for planting from 
June to October, or even later, is satis- 
factory, 

The theory of early planting is that 
the rhizomes will have made growth, 
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and established themselves before the 


scorching summer heat hits them. By © 


transplanting late in the season, rhi- 
zomes can be moved with only a mini- 
mum amount of set-back. 

Which planting time is preferred? 
That depends. Pretty much a case of 
“vou pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” Seriously speaking, 
though, the preference depends pretty 
much upon the weather. In Texas, for 
instance, where the Summer is broiling 
hot, late season is almost universally pre- 
ferred for iris transplantings. Else- 
where, in less torrid climes, June is often 
considered the best month for moving 
Iris, although there is not much room for 
debate, and not a great deal of choice as 
to the proper planting period. 

For those who do plant late in the 
season, however, care should be taken 
that plantings are not delayed too late. 
Just as one should wait for the sum- 
mer heat to subside, so should one plant 
as soon after Summer as possible. The 
reason for this is that Iris must have 
established root-growth before the cold 
winter weather sets in. 


Generally speaking, late transplant- 
ings of Iris should be made in late Au- 
gust, through September, but seldom 
much later. Plantings made later than 
that may result in shy blooming; and 
oceasionally, rhizomes will not have: been 
sufficiently established to live through 
the Winter. 


Lawn Making in the Fall 


Cc. B. MILLS, 
0. M. Scott & Sons Co. 


*"\)\/ HEN should grass seed be sown?” 
is a frequently-asked question. 


There are conflicting views as to what 
is the right answer. 


It takes only a 
drouth like 
last year to 
disprove opin- 
ions formed 
in a wet sea- 
son; or it may 
require a wet 
Spring, as we 
had it in the 
Midwest this 
vear, and a 
dry Spring, 
which the East 
reported, to 

still further upset established doctrines. 


The only fair method of solving this 
seeding-time problem is to select a nor- 
mal year, or perhaps a five- or ten-year 
period, so that an unusual season may 
not be allowed to bias our views. If we 
agree on this point, then the evidence is 
on the side of Fall Seeding. The ex- 
treme North, (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Northern New York, for ex- 
ample), will find Spring safer. The 
exact seeding dates depend upon eli- 
matic conditions, and will vary from 
August 20th for the northern borderline 
territory, to the end of September, or 
even the middle of October, for states 
on a line with Kentucky and Virginia. 
At that time temperature and moisture 
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conditions are most favorable and weed 
competition is at a minimum. In the 
Fall weather is usually cool and there is 
sufficient rainfall to keep the ground 
moist. Grass grows best in such weather, 
and tends to develop a strong root sys- 
tem and stool out, instead of making an 
excessive blade growth. Weeds are 
much less serious in the Fall because 
only a few sprout, and most of these 
are killed by early, frosts. In contrast, 
conditions in the Spring are not so 
good for seeding nor for later turf de- 
velopment. In early Spring the ground 
is usually too wet to be worked and too 
cold to germinate seed. A little later, 
weed competition is most severe. Even 
if the grass seedlings are able to get 
started, many soon perish during the hot, 
dry summer months. 

Spring-seeded grass grows so fast that 
only a weak root system develops, which 
is unable to get to the reserve soil mois- 
ture and food supply. 

It is perfectly proper to reseed lightly 
in the Spring where a stand of grass is 
thin, but for any major seeding pro- 
gram, Fall offers the most advantages. 


Fall Planting of Wildflowers 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Author, “Pioneering With Wildflowers” 


N general, Fall Planting is probably 
to be preferred for most Wildflowers, 
although there are exceptions to this 
rule. 


Our spring Wildflowers, espe- 
cially, start to 
grow so early 
in the season 
that the ten- 
der sprouts 
are likely to 
be broken off 
if planting is 


delayed until 
Spring. This 


is particularly 
true of Dutch- 
mans-breeches, 
Erythro- 
niums, Mertensia, and plants of similar 
nature. 

The group of plants which we might 
say do best planted in the Spring are 
those plants which grow in the marshes, 
such as the Pitcherplants and other in- 
sect-eatchers. The reason for this is 
not beeause of lack of hardiness, but 
because ice forming on the marshes dur- 
ing Winter and early Spring is likely 
to lift these plants right out of the soil, 
leaving them on the surface of the 
ground when Spring finally arrives. 

Fall-planted Wildflowers are most 
safely protected by a mulch of leaves, 
which may be mostly removed in the 
Spring;—hardwood leaves for plants 
that grow in the hardwood forests, and 
pine needles for Arbutus, Pink Mocea- 
sin Flower, Partridgeberry, and other 
plants thriving under evergreen forest 
conditions. 

I feel that I cannot caution people too 
often against too deep planting of Or- 
chids. The buds of Orchids should be 
close to the surface of the soil, for if 
set too deeply they will either rot away 


or produce spindling plants, which do 
not bloom satisfactorily. 

In transplanting Wildflowers from the 
woods to a sanctuary or wild garden, it 
is best to gather them when the seed or 
fruit is ripe and to scatter this seed 
around the place where the mother plant 
is dug, covering it lightly with soil. 
This will perpetuate the natural supply 
of plants. 


Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


T. H. EVERETT, 
New York Botanical Garden 


VERY garden should have its quota 

of spring-flowering bulbs, for among 

this group of plants are found the earli- 
est and gayest blooms which greet us after 
the longmonths 
of Winter. 
For this 
reason alone 
they are espe- 
cially welcome, 
and the ease 
with which the 
great majority 
of them can be 
grown makes 
them doubly 
valuable to the 
home gardener. 
Spring-flowering bulbs are planted in 
the Fall, usually as early as they can be 
obtained from the dealer and this early 
planting is especially important in the 
case of Narcissi. Some kinds are par- 
ticularly adapted for naturalizing in 
grassy areas where they may be left un- 
disturbed for a number of years and will 
bloom freely each Spring. Of these the 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Grape 
Hyacinths, Siberian Squills and Eng- 
lish and Spanish Bluebells are the most 
noteworthy. Others, as Tulips and Hya- 
cinths, are seen at their best when used 
in formal beds and borders either alone 





or in conjunction with other spring- 
blooming plants as Pansies, English 


Daisies or Primroses, while yet a third 
group lend themselves admirably to colon- 
izing in the rock-garden. 

All of the spring-flowering bulbs re- 
quire a soil having free drainage, and a 
rather light medium is preferred to one 
of heavier character. Most are sun- 
lovers, although the Bluebells are happy 
in a partially shaded position. A com- 
mon mistake is to plant too shallowly; 
all thrive better, persist longer and in- 
crease more rapidly when set compara- 
tively deeply in the soil. 

When naturalizing bulbs the most con- 
vineing results are obtained by scattering 
them broadeast in more or less long drifts 
over the area to be planted and then 
setting them exactly where they fall. It 
must be remembered that naturalized 
bulbs will only succeed where it is possi- 
ble to leave the grass unmown in the 
Spring until the foliage has yellowed and 
commenced to die down. In the formal 
garden bulbs are usually planted equi- 
distantly according to some definite and 
well considered color scheme. The rock- 
garden affords opportunity to plant in 
delightful little groups and colonies the 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Beds of Early Tulips at the New York Botanical Garden 


Making the Most of Tulips 


occasion, much as cherry blossom 

time isin Japan. Tourists from Eng- 

land, America, and other countries 
flock to the tulip fields, brilliant with 
varied colors. 

Tulip time should also be a memorable 
occasion in your own garden. It can 
start early, along with the daffodils, and 
last until Memorial Day. 

Tulip growing is so easy that even the 
novice can produce flowers of great size 
and beauty, by following a few simple 
rules. Tulips are little troubled by in- 
sect pests or blights. 

Some varieties are naturally small, 
others larger. The largest Tulips of 
every variety come from extra-large 
bulbs. These extra-large bulbs are known 
to the trade as “top-size.” By all means 
include some top-size tulip bulbs in your 
planting this Fall. You will be de- 
lighted with blooms larger than you ever 
supposed that you could produce. 


x my homeland, tulip time is a festal 


APRIL-FLOWERING EARLY TULIPS 

The tulip season begins in April with 
the flowering of the Single and Double 
Early Tulips. 

The Single Early Tulips are graceful 
in form and vivid in coloring. They will 
give a glow of warmth to your garden. 

Among my favorite varieties are: The 
sweet-scented General De Wet, with fiery- 
orange cup lighted with yellow at the 
edges and center; Van Der Neer, brilliant 
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By PETER VAN BOURGONDIEN 


dark-purple; Pink Beauty, sure to attract 
attention by its bright cherry petals, 
striped with white; Keizerkroon, crimson- 
searlet edged with gold. 

The Double Early Tulips remind one 
of small peonies with their very full 
flowers. A bed of them presents a gor- 
geous effect. Many have beautifully- 
blended colors. Mr. Van Der Hoef re- 





Louis XIV, an Elegant Breeder Tulip 


The majestic steel-blue flower is flushed with 

bronze ; the petals are edged with gold. The 

stem is unusually long, giving the huge flower 
a stately appearance 


sembles a big gay daffodil, with its 
wealth of golden-yellow petals pushing 
out informally. Peach Blossom is rose- 
pink, shaded with yellow at the base. 
Imperator Rubrorum is a brilliant scar- 
let. Mystery of India is a very fine 
blend,—terra-cotta, orange, and old-rose. 


MENDEL TULIPS FLOWER IN LATE APRIL 

This is a new hybrid race indispensa- 
ble in securing a continuous succession 
of tulip bloom. These hybrids have re- 
sulted from crossing the Early Tulips 
with the Darwins. They bloom in late 
April. In formation they resemble the 
Karly Tulips, but have longer stems. 
They are excellent for eutting as well as 
for display. 

One of the most beautiful Mendel Tu- 
lips is Evangeline Lindbergh, a lovely 
deep-pink. Mendelina is a creamy-yel- 
low. Van Hall is a fine orange. Weber 
is a good white. For blood-red, choose 
Zidorion. 

TRIUMPH TULIPS 

Next in succession come the Triumph 
Tulips, about a week ahead of the Majes- 
tic Darwins and Breeders. These are 
exquisite in eoloring, with ample range. 

Aviateur makes a vivid spot of color 
with its shining carmine-red cup, white at 
the center. The petals are feathered with 
white at the edges. 


Red Flame is another vivid Triumph, 
with cherry-red petals, softened with 
orange. 
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Rynland is an interesting yellow with 
sharply-marked red border. 

Jo Van Loon is especially beautiful. 
The outside of the cup is lilac-rose with 
silvery reflex. The inside of the cup is 
salmon-rose, canary-yellow at the base. 
The flower is large, striking, and sure to 
attract attention to its exquisite color 
combination. 


THE MAY GALAXY 


May is above all the month of tulip 
bloom. Single and Double Darwins, noble 
Breeders, curious Rembrandts, and frol- 
icksome Cottage Tulips, all compete for 
the attention of the enchanted beholder. 
One hardly knows which of these races 
is the most delightful. As a matter of 
fact, all are essential to a well-balanced 
display. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE DARWINS 

The Darwins have taken the American 
publie by storm. Probably more Darwins 
are planted in American gardens than 
all other kinds combined. I am refer- 
ring here to the Single Darwins. The 
Double Darwins are new, and as yet little 
known. 

I will name a few Darwins which have 
proved their worth: 

Prince of Wales has a bright rosy-crim- 
son cup, flushed with searlet. There is a 
distinct blue tinge at the base. Clara 
Butt is the favorite pink, distinctive in 
tone. Afterglow is greatly admired. The 
cup is a soft apricot-orange, tinted with 
pink. Farncombe Sanders is a brilliant 
scarlet, sure to attract attention, and a 
strong grower. William Pitt is a dark- 
crimson of great size and beauty. Rev. 
H. Ewbank is a soft lavender-violet with 
a gray flash. White Queen is pale-rose 
when first open, but shortly turns pure- 
white. 

The Double Darwin Tulips resemble 
the Early Double Tulips in appearance, 
but flower in May. By all means plant 
a few and get acquainted with these gor- 
geous flowers. A start can be made with 
Mount Tacoma, a fine pure-white; Otta- 
wa, a clear golden-yellow; and Avondzon, 
a wonderful blend combining blood-red, 





Ellen Willmot, an English Cottage Tulip 


The graceful primrose-yellow flower is borne 


on a long stem. The outer petals flare slight- 
ly, giving an air of delightful informality, 
combined with dignity 
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Tulip,—Gretchen; a 


orange, and gold, in a flower of immense 
size and great beauty. 
REMBRANDTS AND BREEDERS 
Rembrandt and Breeder Tulips are not 
so well-known in America as the Dar- 


wins. They deserve to be more widely 
planted. 

The Rembrandts are simply striped 
and teathered Darwins, fascinating be- 


cause of their curious markings. A _ be- 
ginner’s collection might well include 
Gretchen, striped with white, carmine, 
and rose; Red Prince, brilliant red, white- 
feathered; and Wedding Veil, dark- 
violet, shaded with soft-heliotrope. 

The Breeders are my favorite Tulips. 
In beauty, size, and artistic qualities, they 
are supreme. The immense flowers are 
borne on tall, strong stems. Breeders 
should be planted at the rear, with Dar- 
wins, Rembrandts, and Cottage Tulips 
in front, giving a pleasing gradation of 
height. Cardinal Manning is a dark rosy- 
v‘olet, flushed with rose-brown. Golden 
Bronze seems almost to have been poured 
from metal, with coloring true to its 
name. Prince Albert is a particularly 
fine variety for the border. The glowing 
mahogany-brown eup is shaded with dull- 
bronze, green at the base. Jaune D’Oef 
is a delicate-apricot, with yellow edge. 
Prince of Orange is a fine orange bor- 
dered with lght-red. 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGE TULIPS 
Your May display should also include 





white, carmine, and rose-striped Rembrandt 


some of the fine “Old English Cottage 
Tulips.” This name is somewhat of a 
misnomer, as the Cottage Tulips have 
been grown in Holland for generations. 

This race of Tulips was found long 
ago, domiciled about the country homes 
and cottages of rural England. Doubt- 
less, these Tulips originally came from 
Holland, but they had developed a dis- 
tinctive character in their new environ- 
ment. Bulbs from these English gardens 
were taken back to Holland, where they 
have been improved in size and coloring. 

In appearance, the English Cottage 
Tulips are a little more informal than 
the Darwins and the Breeders. They 
flower at about the same time. All have 
long stems. 

You will, of course, want some Cottage 
Tulips in the perennial border. May I 
suggest that you also make an additional 
planting for eutting? The Cottage Tulips 
lend themselves to artistie arrangement 
for home decoration. 

Here are a few suggestions as to va- 
rieties: General French, a magnificent 
cerise-red; Inglescombe Pink, soft-rose 
with salmon flush; Inglescombe Yellow, 
rich golden-yellow; Picotee, white, heavily 
margined with rose; Fairy Queen, rosy- 
heliotrope with broad, amber-yellow 
margin. 

BOTANICAL TULIPS 

If you have a rock garden 
flower garden, you will also want 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Phlox,—Miss Lingard, used effectively in landscaping 
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The Hardy Garden Phlox 


By MRS. C. G. PAGE, (Mo.) 


NE of America’s greatest gifts to 
() our gardens is the Perennial Phlox. 

There are a number of species native 
to our land; but it took foreign hybrid- 
izers, especially the German, to appreciate 
and perfect them. Using the two species, 
paniculata and maculata, these hybridizers 
made Phlox decussata. Phlox decussata 
is the perennial Phlox found in the aver- 
age garden. Miss Lingard, the early 
white, is an exception; it is Phlox sut- 
fruticosa. 

There are few, if any, perennial plants 
with the many brilliant colors which are 
found in Phlox. All colors, except yellow 
and a true blue, may be had. Caroline 
Vandenburg, a new introduction, is 
claimed to be the bluest Phlox of all; it 
is a striking color with large trusses. 

Phlox may be grown in almost any 
kind of soil or position. With a number 
of varieties carefully chosen, bloom may 
be had from late Spring till frost. To 
grow Phlox really well, the soil should 
be well drained, deeply spaded, and made 
rich with rotted manure or bone meal. 
Phlox are heavy feeders, and this part 
of their culture must not be neglected, if 
vigorous free-blooming plants are to be 
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had. Then too, a healthy plant is more 
resistant to insects and diseases. 

Phlox may be grown in full sun or in 
partial shade. If the shade is too dense, 
there is danger of mildew because of the 
poor circulation of air; but some shade 
prevents the danger of fading of the bril- 
liant colors. 

Phlox are not drought lovers, and if 
grown in dry sections of our country, 
they must be irrigated. 

Phlox may be planted in the Spring 
or in the Fall. A plant set out in the 
Fall will be well established by blooming 
season the following Spring; and more 
bloom will be had that year. A muleh 
should be used around the new planting 
so as to prevent heaving out of the 
ground during the Winter. I have found 
a coarse, loose mulch very helpful during 
dry periods in the Summer, as the 
moisture will be retained for days, if it 
is necessary to use the hose for watering. 

Phlox does not revert to magenta as 
most people think. The plants produce 
many seeds; and if allowed to ripen and 
self-sow, the resulting seedlings, being 
strong, often crowd out the mother plant. 
In order to keep the named variety stable, 


the blossom-head should be cut as soon 
as it fades. 

The clumps should be divided when 
they appear crowded; this may not be 
for three or four years, as it depends on 
the variety and seasons. They are usually 
propagated by root divisions, but root 
cuttings and cuttings of well-ripened 
shoots are very successful. I have found 
it as hard to move a clump of Phlox as 
to move an oriental poppy, since each 
tiny bit of root left in the ground will 
grow. I root my stem euttings by plac- 
ing them under a glass fruit jar, in late 
August. They will bloom some the fol- 
lowing Summer. 

Rust, mildew, and red spiders are the 
worst enemies that a grower of Phlox has 
to fight. A. thorough spraying with Bor- 
deaux Mixture will usually prevent 
trouble from rust and mildew; this should 
be applied as the plants come through 
the soil in early Spring. Some seasons 
it may be necessary to continue the 
spray through July and August. A 
heavy washing with water, a sulphur dust- 
ing, or a spraying with a glue solution 
will control red spiders, which seem to 
be about the only insect enemy. 

As to a recommended list of the best 
varieties, that depends entirely on one’s 
preference in color. There are 80 many 
good varieties in each color, with different 
shades, that there is a wide range of 
choice. 

Perennial Phlox bring a wealth of 
vorgeous color to the garden during the 
summer months, when bloom is often 
sparse. If you have not grown the more 
modern named varieties, get some this 
Fall; and add this glorious perennial to 
the beauty of your garden. 

The variation in height, coloring, and 
habit of growth available among the 
present-day varieties of Perennial Phlox 
makes this hardy garden plant available 
for situations in which it has not here- 
tofore been used. By giving considera- 
tion to this fact, some useful combina- 
tions for the garden can thus be secured. 








An early white Phlox,—Miss 
Lingard, (Phlox suffruticosa) 
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You Can Have Better Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


OME of my friends who raise 

Roses may not like what I am 

about to say, at least not right 

now, though I am quite sure they 
will get plenty of evidence that the 
course to be suggested is wise, as well as 
honest; and that it will result, in the long 
run, very much to their interest. 

The summer’s experience has shown 
definitely certain facts. It is not a mat- 
ter of understocks altogether. It is not 
at all a matter of the state or section 
from which the rose plant comes. It is 
entirely a matter of the quality of the 
plant, if it gets into the ground at the 
right time. 

Making the broadest suggestion that 
geography will permit, I will say that 
a good rose plant is a good rose plant 
whether it comes from Patagonia or 
Alaska; and will do good service any- 
where, if planted in a really dormant con- 
dition before the heavy growth-urge of 
the climate in which it is planted begins 
to push. 

Now this means in the Eastern United 
States (as I have very frequently insisted 
in these papers) that March is a fine 
spring month in which to plant Roses, 
and April is not so good; while dormant 
plants ought never to be planted in May. 

The reason for all this seems to be the 
eapacity of the rose plant to start root 
activity very early in the calendar year. 
Sometimes I suspect that there isn’t any 
real dormancy in a rose plant at any 
time. I know definitely, and have proved 
it repeatedly, that the sooner one gets 
the plants in the ground when Spring 
hegins, the better. 

3ut these words will be printed in 
September, and the matter of fall plant- 
ing will be very much in the air. What 
has that to do with it? The answer is 
not as easy for me as it would have 
been five years ago, and yet it is entirely 
easy. If a really-matured plant can be 
set out in well-prepared ground not long 
before freezes begin, and if that plant 
is decently protected with earth about 
its bud for the first Winter, it is likely 
to succeed; and it may succeed better 
than spring-set plants. I have seen it 
work that way. I have also seen fall 
planting fail, particularly when plants 
were used that had been artificially de- 
foliated, and which were in soft growth; 
those plants getting into the ground, 
often without adequate pruning, early 
enough in the Fall to have the kindly 
warmth of the soil start a little growth 
just when dormancy should begin. 

In England in the Fall, and indeed all 
Winter, rose-planting goes on, but of 
matured plants. In the Southern States 
of Ameriea late Fall and even Midwinter, 
in regions which do not freeze deeply, are 
satisfactory. At Breeze Hill our suc- 
cess in fall planting has been altogether 
related to the quality and condition of 
the plants, when they went into the soil 
at the place they were to stay. 

What do I mean by a well-matured 
dormant plant? The answer is that such 
a plant must have finished its growth 
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Rose House at J. Horace McFarland’s Breeze Hill Gardens 


pretty well for the season; be without 
soft, sappy late shoots; and, preferably, 
have been induced to drop its foliage 
by the first frosts. It is then really 
dormant. 

I realize that these conditions are hard 
for the nurseryman to attain. He can 
always try for them, however, and he can 
always avoid the artificial defoliation 
sometimes caused by piling up green, soft 
plants until the leaves virtually rot off. 

So much for the season and the plant- 
ing time. There is much more to be said, 
however. 


HE time must come when the man or 

woman who is about to buy a rose 
plant can properly insist on its history. 
What understock is it on? Has its 
growth the preceding Summer been with- 
out the competition of weeds? Has it 
been black-spotted? Of course, I hardly 
need suggest that assurance as to its 
trueness to the name under which it is 
held is vital, but there have been some 
sorrowful eases reported of plain and 
unadulterated lying about this matter. 
There is, of course, only one answer aside 
from the incidental errors that may come; 
and that is that the dealer who will ship 


Roses without a reasonable certainty that 
they are what he claims them to be in 
variety, should be passed up thereafter 
when orders are to be given. 

Of the above necessities set up, one is 
very much under discussion at this time. 
An extremely eapable nurseryman visited 
Breeze Hill during the Summer, and in- 
sisted that certain failures with which 
we were both acquainted were due to the 
fact that the dormant plants had been 
badly infested with black-spot; and that 
there had ensued, in consequence, a con- 
stitutional disintegration or deterioration, 
not showing at all on the plump wood, 
but there just the same, so that clean, 
straightforward, honest growth could 
hardly be expected. Now this means that 
the grower must be spraying or dusting 
in his fields so that black-spot doesn’t 
have its way with his plants. This is 
done in some large and excellent ways, 
and it ought to be insisted upon by the 
purchaser, who should know where the 
Rose he is to buy has grown and how it 
has been grown. 

Of course, this is going to be rather 
hard on the dime-store Rose; and I can 
dismiss that part of the subject by saying 

(Continued on page 420) 
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Dahlia,—Grand Slam (Hulin), S. C.: amaranth-pink shading tyrian-rose 


Dahlia Introductions of Merit 


By JOSEPH A. GREUBEL, (Penna.) 


HE following standard varieties 
have been tried, tested, and found 
possessing the qualities essential to 
continued popularity. With few excep- 
tions they are introductions of the late 


past, and now within reach of the modern 
purse, 


Aiko. S. C. Carmine-red with a silver 
reverse. Very large; will vary in form at 
times but unique formation. Most pleasing. 

Prince of Persia. Dark-garnet. Giant. 
A beauty in form and color, good foliage, 
free bloomer. Almost faultless. 

Kentucky Red. I. D. Flaming scarlet- 
red, metallic sheen over the entire flower. 

Omar Khayyam. F. D.  Chinese-red 
shading to bright-orange and tipped lighter. 
An early and profuse bloomer. Extremely 
thrifty. ; 

Emanuel’s Beauty. F. D.  Brilliant-red 
with a primose-yellow glow at the base of 
petals. Has all the good features of a 
good Dahlia. 

Great Harbor. I. D. _ Rich-carmine. 
Striking in boldness. Plant medium height. 
Blooms on long stiff stem, borne well above 
foliage. 

Monmouth Champion. F. D.  Orange- 
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red, a color all its own. Produces as many 
blooms per plant as any Dahlia. j 

Rudy Vallee. S. C. Chrome-yellow cen- 
ter graduating to grenadine-pink as flower 
expands. Orange-red when full bloom. <A 
magnificent garden and exhibition variety. 
You cannot afford to pass it up. , 

Cameo. I. D. Beautiful old-rose and sal- 
mon. The color is vibrant, live and pleas- 
ing. Praised everywhere. 

Jane Dew. A magnificent pink, pinkest 
of all Dahlias. Fine growth, stem, and 
large blooms. ; 

Shahrazad. 1. D. Huge rose-pink, called 
a pink Jane Cowl. Will require shading 
during hot weather to protect delicate color. 

Buckeye Bride. F. D. ‘Salmon-pink. A 
mate to Jersey Beauty with the same 
habits. An excellent cut flower. 

Jersey Beauty. Dec. The standard pink. 
The color is most pink on record. A com- 
mercial cut flower. 

Orinda. ¥. DD. Deep-mauve. Tall 
grower; plants 6 to 10 feet high; towers 
above other varieties. Giant bloom, heavy 
dark-green foliage; flowers keep well. ; 
Jean Trimbee. S.C. Petunia-violet, dis- 
tinetive color. Careful disbudding neces- 
sary for exhibition blooms. ¥ 


Editor’s Note:—In the June issue Mr. 
Greubel discussed ouistanding varieties, in- 
cluding those introduced during 1935. Those 
which follow are perhaps less outstanding, 
but many of them well-known as Dahlias 
of high merit. 








Commodore. 1. D. Lemon-yellow; im- 
mense bloom, sturdy dwarf growing, prolific 
flowering. 

Grace Curling. I. D. It is orchid-laven- 
der, shading to white at base. Huge bloom 
florets tapering and notched at tips. An 
imported variety of merit. 

Jane Cowl. I. D. Bronze-buff. This 
grand flower is an ideal grower, every 
branch bearing a fine large bloom. A uni- 
versal favorite. 

Fort Monmouth. I. D. Rich wine-red 
with a tone of crimson-maroon. It is not 
uncommon to produce 10-inch blooms that 
will win in the large bloom class. 

Frau O. Bracht. Cactus. Clear primrose- 
yellow. A cut-flower of par excellence. 

Ida Perkins. F. D. White. One of the 
best white introductions of the earlier date. 
A fine grower and long keeper. 


I N review, each season’s debs are indi- 
vidual and distinct. However, the 
fact remains that the discriminating fan- 
cier must eater to the innovations he or 
she finds annually in the Dahlia, in order 
to maintain a front rank position as a 
crower, 

Of the late creations, the following va 
rieties are worthy of mention: 


Adirondack Sunset. I. D. Brilliant sear 
let-red with golden tips. 

America’s Sweetheart. I. D. Pure-yellow 
without shading, petals serrated, with a 
slight pleasing curl or twist. A graceful 
giant. 

Angelo Rossi. I. D. Rich-apricot with 
gold center shading. Large. 

Arelda Lloyd. F. D. Sulphur-yellow. 
Blooms large with good depth, free flower- 
ing. Very attractive. 

Bette Davis. S. C. Deep violet-rose of 
good form and distinct color. 

California Idol. I. D. Clear-yellow, true 
pastel shade, free blooming, excellent root 
maker. Very large blooms with good depth. 

Daddy Kemp. I. D. Deep violet-red 
Very large, loose-petaled bloom. 

Daisy Turnquist. I. D. Deep rose-pink 
and salmon. One of the loveliest and most 
artistic Dahlias grown; fine cut flower and 
keeper. A Certificate of Merit Dahlia. 

Forest Fire. I. D. Petals flaming-red 
and enhanced with yellow petaloids, pro- 
ducing a flame-like effect. 

Grand Slam. S. CC. Amaranth-pink, 
shadings of tyrian-rose-citron-yellow. The 
effect is striking and spectacular. An out- 
standing prize winner. 

Hunt’s Violet Wonder. I. D. sright 
violet-burgundy. Few big flowers grace and 
keep as well as this one. 

Honor Bright. F. D. Coral-rose shading 
to coral-red at center, an unusual color. 

Kay Francis. C. Clear golden-yellow 
without shading. Universal show winner. 

Lemonia. -C. Large lemon-yellow, long 
stems. An excellent foreign Dahlia. 

Hillcrest Nugget. I. D. Golden-bronze, 
red tints. A grand Dahlia scoring very 
high at Storr’s. Has proven its ability to 
grow successfully in both East and West. 

Miss Belgium. C. Orange. Not the lat 
est creation, but a foreign variety which is 
becoming popular in America. A single 
tone color with refinement and charm. 

Mrs. George Le Boutellier. I. D. Rich- 
carmine. Large blooms. 


(Continued on page 420) 
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2 should be divided. If your Narcissi are 

“ailing,” as so many have been in recent 

SS years, you might as well dig them up, 
burn them, and start anew. 

Narcissi like best a light, friable gar- 
den soil. A trowelful (small) of bone- 
meal worked into the bottom of the hole 
is beneficial. Care must be taken that 
the fertilizer does not get in direct con- 
tact with the bulb. Good drainage must 
also be supplied. No less than three, and 
no more than six, inches of soil should 
cover the bulbs. The later-blooming va- 
rieties should have the most soil covering. 

Narecissi look better if planted in 
groups; say five or six bulbs in each 
group. Each bulb should be planted 
from three to six inches apart, depend- 
ing upon whether the variety is large or 
small. King Alfred demands more room 
than does the little six-inch Minor. 

A werd about varieties, of which there 
are any number: You may pay as much 
as $8 for a bulb of Fortune, the giant 
incomparabilis, a lemon-gold with a long 
crown of red-orange. You may purchase 
the little, early, deep-yellow Soleil d@’Or 
at less than a dollar a dozen. The pure- 
white Mrs. John Bodger brings over a 
dollar a bulb, as does also the Mrs. R. 
O. Backhouse, with its ivory-white peri- 
anth and pink trumpet. But here are 
some Narcissi within everyone’s reach, 
and delightful in everyone’s garden: 

Yellow single Daffodils,—Cleopatra, 
Emperor, Golden Spur, King Alfred. 

White singles,—Mrs. FE. H. Krelage 
y 2% (the white King Alfred), Silver Glory, 

a Madame deGraaff. _ 

a kt ae aa ee Bi-colors with white perianth and yel- 
low trumpet,—Spring Glory, Van Wav- 
eren’s Giant, Victoria. 

Incomparabilis, cup one-third or more 
length of petals,—Sir Watkin, a prim- 
rose-yellow; Will Scarlett, yellow with 
orange edge on cup. 


e e e 
Rejuvenate Narcissus Plantings Barri, with cup less than one-third as 
long as petals,—Conspicuus, soft-yellow 
with short cup, edged orange-scarlet; 
By LILLIE L. MADSEN, (Ore.) Firetail, petals white, frilled orange cup; 
Sunrise, white petals, small deep-yellow 
E recent years we have come to take plenty of varieties, are inexpensive. They cup. 











Growing Narcissi commercially in Oregon 


the Narcissus for granted, especially are easily planted and demand little care. Leedsi Narcissus,—Lord Kitchener, 

in the Willamette Valley. Five, six, Every three or four years clumps 
or seven years ago, we had a narcissus 
fad. We set them out along fences, in 
shrubbery borders, here, there, and every- 
where. At aid societies and parties we 
boasted we had ten or twelve varieties. 

But that was then. Now we have for- 
gotten. We go to the daffodil shows in 
the Spring and admire the new and old 
alike. We even vow we'll plant some. 
But October and November are far off; 
by then we have forgotten again. Dur- 
ing the Spring we look at our own 
crowded clumps and frown a little wor- 
riedly because they don’t bloom as pro- 
fusely as they used to, or because the 
blooms are smaller. But azaleas, lilaes, 
iris, and peonies come along, and prompt- 
ly Narcissi are out of mind. Come next 
Spring, when. we see lovely bouquets of 
Narcissus centering tables of some of our 
less-forgetful friends, and our regrets 
and vows well up all over again. 

But Autumn, and not Spring, is really 


(Continued on page 420) 











the time to do something about it. All " ' “(Photo courtesy Provincial Normal School, Saskatoon, Can.) 
through October and November, even Trumpet Daffodils—King Alfred (darker), a uniformly soft golden-yellow, with 
December if weather is favorable, is nar- edges of large trumpet beautifully-fluted and rolled back; and Victoria, sweet- 
cissus planting time. The bulbs, at least scented bi-color type, having pure-white perianth and large golden trumpet 
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A WINDOW GARDEN CAMPANULA 


HE Bell-flowers are not, generally 

speaking, good window garden 

plants; but in Campanula isophylla 

we have one of the most spectacular 
of all indoor plants, blooming from July 
until after Christmas. The floral display 
is not an oceasional bloom, for the plant 
is a sheet of color during all of that time. 
The best part of it, too, is the fact that 
the plant is easy to grow, providing it is 
given a rich, light soil with an abundance 
of moisture, in a sunny window, pre- 
ferably east. A plant in a five- or six- 
inch pot, or a hanging basket of the same 
dimensions, will probably furnish the 
window gardener more satisfaction for 
the same amount of labor than any other 
house plant. 

Probably a word or two should be said 
about the confusion that exists in the 
naming of these hanging-basket Campa- 
nulas in this country. It will at least 
help amateur gardeners to know the ma- 
terial they are working with. There 
appear to be two plants going the rounds, 
—one known as C. isophylla and the other 
a variety, Alba. As a matter of fact, the 
true C. isophylla, a plant with shining 
green leaves and blue, saucer-shaped 
flowers, is apparently not in this country 
at all. All of the blue-flowered plants 
that I have seen, have grayish, tomentose 
leaves and are correctly named C. Mayi. 
The latter is a poor grower, always giving 
the gardener trouble and seldom flowering 
satisfactorily. It may be well to mention 
in passing that C. isophylla is sometimes 
ealled C. fragilis in eatalogues. Plants 
or seeds will be found in the following 
lists: Wm. Borsch and Sons, Maplewood, 
Oregon; Ralph Huntington Nurseries, 
Painesville, Ohio; George W. Park, 
Greenwood, South Carolina; Carl Purdy, 
Ukiah, California; Lark Meadows, West 
Mansfield, Massachusetts; Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago. 


VIOLA PEDATA ALBA 


One of the rarest, as well as most 
beautiful, of Violets is the white form of 
our native Bird-foot Violet. That it is 
rare will be seen after a careful search 
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Dwarf 
Double 
Nastur- 
tiums 


through American plant lists. (1 found 
just one commercial source,—that of Para- 
mount Gardens, Plainfield, New Jersey.) 
That it is one of the most beautiful will 
be apparent: after seeing a well-grown 
plant, when it is studded all over with 
blue-eyed, pure-white flowers. All Bird- 
foot Violets are sometimes spoken of as 
being difficult to grow, but they will be 
found easy if given a highly-acid, light 
soil. 
A CUT-FLOWER CAMPANULA 

Few Campanulas, for obvious reasons, 
make good cut flowers. There is one strik- 
ing exception, however, to the foregoing 
statement, in C. glomerata. If you have 
never used the .arge heads of flowers of 
varying shades of blue, which this plant 
produces during June and July, you have 
little idea of what a Campanula ean do 
for the user of cut flowers. It is a highly- 
variable plant, growing from three inches 
to two feet in height, according to the 
variety; the low form being variety 
Acaulis, while the tallest plant is quite apt 
to be variety Dahurica. It is the latter 
and other tall forms that I have tried, 
which are of interest to the ecut-flower 
grower. All forms with which I have had 
experience are easy in a rich garden soil 
in sun. Seeds of the tall-growing kinds 
are available from most seedsmen, includ- 
ing Joseph Breck and Sons, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Ralph Huntington Nurser- 
ies, Painesville, Ohio; Thompson and 
Morgan, Ipswich, England; Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago. Plants were noted 
in the following lists: F. H. Horsford, 
Charlotte, Vermont; Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, New Jersey; Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia; Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, 
Vermont. 


THE DOUBLE GERMAN CATCHFLY 


One of the brightest things in the 
garden, as these notes are written in late 
June, is the plant represented by the 
common name at the head of this para- 
graph, and which you will find under the 
unwieldy name of lLychnis_ visearia 
splendens, Flora Plena, in the following 
eatalogues: Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Green Farms, Connect*cut; Huntington’s, 


Out-of-the-Ordinary 


from the 


Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


Painesville, Ohio; Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio; W. J. Engle and Son, Dayton 
Ohio; Wm. Borsch and Sons, Maplewood, 
Oregon; Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Ver- 
mont. The plant makes tufts of foliage, 
from which spring stems to the height of 
a foot, each bearing an immense head of 
double, fragrant, deep-rose-searlet flowers 
in June and July. The plant is easy to 
grow in any well-drained, sunny spot; do- 
ing best for me in a rather poor soil, but 
not allowed to suffer for moisture. 


DWARF DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS 


For a pot plant somewhat out-of-the- 
ordinary, try a:few seeds of the new 


dwarf, double Nasturtiums, which W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Peter Henderson and Company, New 


York; Joseph Harris Company, Cold- 
water, New York; Vaughan’s, Chicago; 
and others, are offering. Given a not- 
too-rich soil and planted now or even 
later, they should give the window garden 
a touch of color. If runners should ap- 
pear, (they sometimes do in the dwarf 
strains),- pinch them back to keep the 
plant within bounds. 


IRIS MAGNIFICA 


If you are like the most of us and ecan- 
not afford the fifteen-to-fifty-dollar Irises 
as they are introduced, you probably lose 
sight of some of the good ones while you 
are waiting for them to reach the level 
of your garden budget. Space is not 
available, of course, to give an extended 
list; but for fear you have missed 
Magnifica, particular attention will call 
to it. Magnifica is a stately plant, at- 
taining a height of more than forty 
inches and producing an abundance of 
gigantic, fragrant flowers with light-blue- 
violet standards, dark-reddish-violet falls, 
and brown stripes at the base of an 
orange beard. Although introduced by 
Vilmorin in 1920, its vigorous growth 
has brought it to the quarter or half 
dollar price where we can enjoy it. It 
will be found in the catalogues of most 
iris specialists, including National Iris 
Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon; C. F. 
Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio; Schreiner’s 
Iris Gardens, St. Paul, Minnesota; Lin- 
wood [ris Gardens, Wichita, Kansas; 
George N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
chusetts; Hill Iris and Peony Farms, 
Lafontaine, Kansas; The Iris Garden, 
Overland Park, Kansas; J. D. Long, 
3oulder, Colorado; Quality Gardens, 
Freeport, Illinois; Farr Nursery Com- 
pany, Weiser Park, Pennsylvania; Robert 
Wayman, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


(Continued on page 418) 
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The Regal Lily makes a gorgeous display when given a proper place and background 


Growing Lilies from Seed 


By MAUDE BOYCE 


T is true that growing perennials 
| from seed does not give quick results ; 

and some prefer to buy nursery- 
grown seedlings in order to have flowers 
the first season. This, however, has its 
disadvantages;—it deprives one of the 
thrill of seeing the first green shoot prick 
up through the ground, and the first 
little leaves begin to unfold. Then, too, 
from an economic standpoint, plants cost 
more than seeds. 

The same rule applies to growing bulbs 
from seeds. We had never thought of 
raising Lilies without beginning with the 
bulb, but in the Summer of 1932 we be- 
eame interested in growing Lilies from 
seed. Our part in the venture was mostly 
looking on, as the lily bed was started in 
our neighbors’ garden; and while we 
shared in the interest, they did the work. 

The first cost was fifty cents for three 
packets of seed, one each of Philippinense 
formosanum, Regale, and Tenuifolium. 
Then came the making of the seed-bed. A 
frame four feet wide was made from 
eight-inch boards, set on edge and staked 
to hold it firm. This was at one side of 
the garden, in full sunshine. Inside the 
frame, gravel was spread to provide good 
drainage, which is most essential in grow- 
ing Lilies. Then came a layer of leaf 
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RICHARDSON, (Vt.) 


mold and garden soil, well mixed, and 
enriched with a little bone meal; and 
lastly the bed was covered with about 
two inches of a half-and-half mixture of 
peat moss and sand. Charcoal was thinly 
strewn over the top, and the bed was 
given a thorough wetting. When it was 
partially dried out, the seeds were planted 
about three inches deep, and the soil 
firmly pressed down. 

Lengthwise of the rows, our neighbor 
laid strips of burlap, and window sash 
was put across the frame to keep in 


moisture and to keep out intruders. The 
surface was never allowed to get very 
dry until the seeds germinated. When 


tiny green spears pricked up into sight, 
the burlap was no longer used. When 
the sun shone directly on the bed, a 
blanket was laid over the window sash; 
and as soon as the seedlings were well 
started, the sash was raised to allow 
ventilation. 

The first Winter the baby Lilies stayed 
in the seed-bed, covered with two inches 
of sand and six or eight inches of dry 
leaves, with the sash over the frame; 
and still further protection afforded by 
adding heavy blankets. Temperatures 
played around thirty and forty below 
here in Vermont that Winter, but in the 


Spring when the covering, ineluding 
leaves and sand, was removed, the little 
Lilies were all smiling and “feeling fine, 
thank you!” 

The Regals were not disturbed until 
Fall, at which time our neighbors found 
their packet of seeds had given them fifty 
good-sized bulbs. 

The Philippinense ‘and the Coral had 
each made twenty-five bulbs, and these 
were transplanted that Spring (1933), 
many of them blooming that season. 

The Philippinense (Wilson’s Variety), 
are late-flowering, and they grew to an 
immense size the second year, bearing a 
profusion of large, trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers of rare beauty and fragrance. 

When I passed my annual milestone 
the latter part of September, our neigh- 
bors lifted one of the great Lilies from 
its garden bed and potted it and presented 
it to me. Nothing could have been more 
lovely! The Lily was six feet in height, 
and had sixteen huge buds, every one of 
which in due time opened into great, 
glorious white trumpets which lasted for 
several weeks; and, in memory, much 
longer. Before the ground froze we 
planted it out in the garden, and this 
year it has sent up five strong stalks, full 
of promise. 

Surely, fifty cents worth of lily seeds 
yielded valuable dividends! 





Editor’s Note:—The interest in Lilies is 
quite pronounced at this time, and the ad- 
venture of growing Lilies from seed, as told 
about by Mrs. Richardson in this article, 
will be helpful to those gardeners who are 
interested in performing all the details of 
gardening activities. Growing any of the 
garden flowers from seed to the perfect 
bloom is a pleasure which those who buy 
plants or bulbs are not privileged to 
experience. 








Madonna Lily 


(Lilium candidum) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





About the Codes 


HE national codes of fair business competition, which 

were popular at one time, have now been somewhiat 
diseredited; and a bit of a moral and business lesson can 
be drawn therefrom. 

When the codes were first put into effect, this simple- 
minded old Editor offered the suggestion that no group 
of men, representing any particular line of business, or 
trade, or human activity, were qualified to get their heads 
together and make rules and laws for all of their friends 
and brothers in the same line. It seems quite ridiculous 
to this hard-headed old Editor to see a group of men 
gather and figure things out to their own advantage. How 
many men out of a dozen, let us say, do you suppose would 
be willing to give and to take in connection with the 
formulating of a ‘‘eode of fair competition?’’ Possibly 
one man out of the dozen might be liberal-minded enough 
to be willing to give any advantages to others. At least 
nine out of ten would figure things out for their own 
advantage, and quite regardless of the effect on the busi- 
ness and affairs of others. 

What is said above is a sufficient presentation of the 
so-called codes of fair business competition to indicate why 
they have not been successful. They have been formulated 
for the most part by the big fellows, and to the detriment 
of the little fellows. The weaker have succumbed to the 
machinations of the stronger, and the result has been that 
strong and public-spirited men, with a sense of fairness, 
have swayed public sentiment to a point where the eodes 
have to a very large extent been discredited. 

The big jesson to be drawn from our experience with 
the codes is that only a very small percentage of our 
people are to be trusted with the welfare of others. Here 
I am talking pessimism, where I usually talk optimism, 
but we cannot ignore facts. If we do, we commit practical 
and business suicide. We must face things as they actually 
exist and fight for our rights accordingly. 

Some of the codes may persist, as many of them have 
good features; but the general trend is toward the dis- 
eard, because based, not on fair competition, but on unfair 
competition and giving advantage to certain groups, 
especially the big aggregations of business capital. Those 
codes which hold up integrity, morality and fairness in 
business will survive, and no others. 

The brotherhood of man seems to be a long ways in the 
future; and The True Education, of which I have been 
telling these many years, is the only solution of the chief 
problems which confront us today. Will say more about 
The True Education at another time. 
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Small Town and Country 


OME of the biggest fellows in the industrial field, and 

some of our best thinkers, are telling us that the day 
of greater opportunity for the small town is either at 
hand or not far in the future. If this reasoning is sound, 
it naturally follows that the day of the country, quite 
independent of the small towns or the big cities, is like- 
wise in favor for the near future. And as this all hinges 
on the great ideal which this Editor has been attempt- 
ing to expound these many months, it is made the theme 
of this brief preachment. 

During the past five years the small town and the 
country have had their attractions (the urge of necessity ) 
for those who have previously been enticed away from 
their home advantages by the glamour and the bustle and 
the excitement of the cities and towns. It might be said 
that towns and cities have advantages which the small 
place and the country do not have, but these advantages 
are rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

This old Editor knows whereof he speaks, when he says 
that the city holds absolutely no advantage worth men- 
tioning to the person who really wants to live a full life, 
and a life of real activity which will train the individual 
for better work in the years and in time to come. Born 
on a farm, he moved to a small village at the age of 
eight, where he made his home until nineteen years of 
age. Then the family moved to a western state, and for 
a term of twenty-five years, cities were his home. 

For more than twenty years he has lived in the country. 
True, we are only five miles from a county-seat city of 
more than 30,000, but we have all the country advantages, 
practically all of the city advantages, and none of the 
city disadvantges. So when I say, as I have above, that 
the towns and cities offer absolutely nothing to the person 
who would live a life of true progress, it is with a rather 
full knowledge of the subject under discussion. 

No longer does the big business of the cities have a 
marked advantage over the small business in country loca- 
tions. This is a very general statement. Some do and 
some don’t, but the little fellow in the country need not 
feel that he suffers a disadvantage. All he needs is the 
same enterprise, the same push, and the same business 
acumen that is necessary for success anywhere. Almost 
any line that may offer itself can be built into a success 
by the same skill which requires success in the big cities. 
One great advantage of rural locations is the low overhead 
in the way of rentals and other expenses which go to 
make up the cost of running any line of business. 

More and more is it expressed by those who ought to 
know, that manufacturing of the future will be done in 
small units in rural locations, rather than in the great 
factories of our big industrial centers. Not yet have we 
come to that, but the tendency is doubtless in that direc- 
tion. So the small man need not feel that he is handi- 
capped. The greatest handicap of the small business man 
is a one-track mind. Any man who can make a success 
of business in a big city can go into a rural location and 
likewise make a success. True, there is not the opportunity 
for the tremendous ‘‘ big success’’ that the big city offers, 
but a business man is a business man anywhere, and he 
will be successful accordingly. 

Small business activities started with little or no capital 
and covering a limited territory, are now able to capitalize 
on the advantages of the low cost of operation and the 
close contact with customers which rural locations supply. 
Then there are lower taxes, lower housing and food costs, 
and with low-cost power available almost anywhere. 

When our youth will see the folly of the cityward trend, 
and that the cities hold nothing of permanent value, then 
will our rural sections be built up as they deserve; and 
then will the human race. begin to make progress in the 
right direction. 
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The Cooper Plan 
Outline of The True Education 


HE term ‘‘The True Edueation’’ was originated by the 

Editor to cover his conception of the activities which 
the human race on earth should embrace. THE CooPER 
PLAN is based on this thought. While an exact definition 
of the term is not possible, to satisfy some of the technical 
and critical ones who want to know what The True Edu- 
cation consists of, I will attempt in this brief preachment 
to outline not only the meaning covered by the term ‘‘The 
True Edueation,’’ but incidentally my conception of the 
purpose of human life on earth, as represented by the 
activities which it may, or should, pursue. 

Much has been made of the term ‘‘Background,’’ as 
applied to individual activities, and the thought is that 
each individual should have some basis from which to 
develop. A Background implies something in the way of 
a basic education; an experience in the earlier years of 
life, or perhaps a period of travel. Anyway, we need 
not stress too heavily that term ‘‘Background,’’ except 
that I wanted to square myself with readers when they 
think of the term ‘‘Background”’ in connection with the 
life activities of the individual. Background we should 
possess, there is no doubt about that, but we should have 
a true Background and not a fictitious or spurious one. 
A real Background necessarily means the acquiring of 
ideals which are worthwhile. 

Assuming that we are here for a definite purpose, and 
that definite purpose is self-development and an obligation 
to help others and to help them better their surroundings, 
it may be said that The True Education will embrace 
everything which may be considered as proper activities 
for the individual in fulfilling this purpose of existence. 

First of all, we are human beings, and we need not 
assume that we are anything more than that. Admitting 
that, we need not and should not be anything less. 
Humanity has its limitations. We cannot presume to 
scan the purpose of creation. We should give our atten- 
tion to the things of our daily life first and foremost, 
and not attempt to soar into the clouds. While striving 
toward perfection, we need not and must not overlook 
the things of everyday life; and the fact that human exist- 
ence on earth is not idealism only, but that it consists 
of many trials and tribulations, and experiences which 
are far from agreeable. 

Secondly, while knowing that the rough side of life is 
with us, we should also know that this roughness is for 
our training. No person who has not experienced the 
vicissitudes and hardships of life is qualified to take any 
position of leadership. Nor is such a person making true 
progress, because he cannot understand the difficulties 
which beset the average person. 

If the above seems to be rather beside the mark, when 
applied to the term ‘‘The True Edueation,’’ it is only 
because the reader has the wrong conception of what 
Edueation really means. The True Education is far out- 
side the realm of books, except as books may give us a 
better insight into what has happened during the scope 
of history, and what is going on in the world in which 
we live. Reading is to a very great extent living in a 
second-handed way, or living by proxy. True living means 
a contact with the works of Nature, a contact with our 
fellows, and a meeting of the natural problems and diffi- 
culties which are a part of tle everyday existence of the 
great majority of mankind. 

The person who would make the best progress must, 
while admitting the frailties of human nature and the 
limitations of the human mind, and while assuming the 
hardships and obligations which are the part of daily 
life, at the same time keep constantly visioned the ideals 
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toward which every human being should strive. Ideals 
need not be too strongly fixed. They may and will vary 
from early years of life to the later ones, but they should 
always be ideals and a vision of better conditions of 
existence, either here on earth or in a future life. 
Anything which will assist in working out the general 
plan outlined above is The True Education. In no way 
can the individual better acquire The True Education 
than in the natural working out of THE Cooper PLAN, as 
outlined in these columns from month to month. Not 
only have I attempted to give an outline, as I have done 
above in explaining the meaning of The True Education, 
but such details have been given as are possible as applied 
to actual cases; and I stand ready to answer any question 
or diseuss any problem which confronts the individual. 


Fall Planting and Fertilizing 


HE desirability, if indeed not the real necessity of 

Fall Planting, is commented on by several authorities 
elsewhere in this issue, but the Editor would point out 
that in many cases sufficient consideration may not be 
given to the subject of Fertilizing. 

Not all gardeners understand the correct time for 
applying fertilizer. Some seem to feel that fertilizer can 
be applied on top of the soil after planting in the Spring, 
but the most successful gardeners know that the more 
thoroughly the plant food is mixed with the soil, the 
better the results. 

Fall seeding of lawns especially, has several advantages 
over spring seeding, especially in the northern half of the 
United States. Generally speaking, weather is more favor- 
able for starting grass in the Fall than in the Spring, as 
there is more abundant rainfall, and the weather is cooler, 
which is good for grass. Grass seed will germinate more 
quickly ; and with proper plant food it will develop a 
strong root-system, survive the Winter, and give a fine, 
thick and beautiful lawn in the Spring. 

Bulbs are best planted in the Fall, some of them of 
necessity, and suitable care must be given to the provid- 
ing of the right sort of plant food. Many bulbs start 
growth very early in the Spring, and it is not possible to 
get plant food into the soil early enough to give them the 
best start. So fertility must be furnished at planting 
time in the Fall, and the more thoroughly the fertilizer 
is worked into the ground, the better the results in spring 
growth. A pound or two of complete fertilizer to 25 or 50 
feet. of row, or three to five pounds to 100 square feet of 
surface, should be provided, and under good growing con- 
ditions in the Spring will insure success. Early-planted 
bulbs make root growth in the Fall, and a balanced fer- 
tilizer will assist them materially in the start which they 
make; and when the warmth of Spring comes, they are 
ready to continue their growth and to produce the very 
best of bloom. 

Detailed instructions for planting are given elsewhere 
in this issue; and indeed, practically every issue of this 
magazine has cultural instructions, including the need of 
fertilizing. The main thought considered here is the 
necessity of proper fertilizing in the Fall at planting time. 
This fact should be impressed upon the minds of all who 
would secure the very best results. 

Preparation for next season’s growth should be 
thoroughly studied in the Fall of the year; and while 
certain vegetation and certain things are benefited by 
applications of certain fertilizers at intervals during the 
growing season, yet to put fertility into the soil where it 
will do the most good is in most cases a matter of prepara- 
tion prior to planting. In no case can it be assumed that 
the soil, without some preparation and the addition of 
fertilizing elements, is in the best condition for growing 
the desired crops. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


N her delightful book, “The Joy of 

Gardens,” Lena May McCauley wrote: 
“Permanence is a secret of the charm 
of old gardens. It is the thought that 
the same flowers have bloomed year after 
year, and have turned their pretty faces 
to the sunshine of successive Summers, 
increasing in glory with the passing of 
time. This, then, is a plea for peren- 
nials, shrubs, and ornamental trees, which 
may be compared to the virtues giving 
beauty of character to the encourager 
thereof.” 


“What matter,” she continues, “if one 
rents, and moves now and then? Does 
he not get the reward of his garden 
bloom while he remains, and does he not 
have the greater blessedness of looking 
backward at the garden he has left, 
knowing that others are watching orioles 
in the cherry tree, others gleaning sur- 
prises in Spring, others enjoying the 
sweetness of his rosebush? It is enough 
to make a man more a man.” 


“What shall I plant in the space where 
| had to take up an old Peony?” That 
problem has to be occasionally met. There 
are many perennials and a few low- 
growing shrubs suitable, and it is a good 
place to grow on a young evergreen. It 

‘not suitable as a permanent location for 

the latter, it will serve as a temporary 
location until it has outgrown its sur- 
roundings, when it can be again trans 
planted, for frequent transplanting is 
just what the young evergreen delights 
in. 


High cost no longer maintains a bar- 
rier to prevent the indulgence in what 
las been so long the luxury of ever- 
vreens. The smaller sizes may now be 
obtained at little cost, and the pleasure 
of seeing them grow on will be thus ex- 
tended. 


It is the individual spirit of its citizen- 
ry that makes one community more at- 
tractive than another. The person who 
heautifies his home-grounds produces a 
vratifieation in which his whole neighbor- 
hood shares. Attractive, well-kept sur- 
roundings reveal to the stranger the 
measure of the communal pride of the 
townspeople, and thus invite those who 
would raise, rather than lower, the dig- 
nity of its citizenry. 


This little gem, clipped some time ago 
from the columns of the Nursery Sales- 
man, suggests the delight and enjoyment 
the garden enthusiast contributes: 


The Roses red upon my neighbor's vine 

tre owned by him, but they are also mine. 
His was the cost, and his the labor too, 

But mine as well as his the joy 

Their loveliness to view. 

They bloom for me and are for me as fair 

is for the man who gives them all the care 
Thus I am rich, because a qood man grew 

A rose-clad vine for all his neighbors’ view. 


Tut GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


This issue is devoted quite largely to 
the idea that planting in the Fall is a de- 
sirable practice. Gardeners are not suffi- 
ciently aware of the advantages of Fall 
Planting; hence this issue is devoted to a 
presentation of the opinions of experts, 
as well as a number of authoritative arti- 
cles of suecess when garden subjects are 
set in the Fall. Epiror 
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Fall-Planting Notes 


from New Jersey 


By KATHERINE B. WATKINS, (N. J.) 


URING September and October 
1) I usually start planning for next 

year’s garden. If I am going to 
add any perennials, a leisurely study of 
this year’s catalogs will help very much 
in making selections next Spring. 

Bushes should be moved, by preparing 
a new location in October, having a space 
the required size and depth dug out and 
filled with good compost soil. By each 
place put a stake, bearing the name of 
the plant or shrub that is to be placed 
there when moving time comes. 

Composting:—In an_ out-of-the-way 
corner, there is a heap of leaves, lawn 
‘akings, vegetable tops; in fact every- 
thing that is to be turned into useful 
compost. Over this a covering of wood 
ashes is thrown, several times during the 
Winter, and an obliging neighbor turns 
his eoke ashes over to us also. This 
makes good fertilizer in itself, especially 
for dahlias. When the vegetable garden 
gets its fall cleaning up, all the dry 
stalks are burned right where they grew; 
but all others go to the compost heap. 
By Spring this is well rotted and ready 
to be spread over the gardens. 

The Hotbeds are put in order in Oc- 
tober, and I often plant seeds of pan- 
sies and perennials in a frame; cover 
with excelsior or hay; lay slats over this, 
and put a sash on uprights that leaves 
at least a foot of space between it and 
the hay, which is a foot deep. When this 
covering is carefully lifted next April, 
the young plants will be large enough to 
transplant after hardening off. 


Plan more rock garden work in Oc- 
tober, for by that month the bare spots 
will show and one can estimate just how 
much extra planting can be done. 


Lily bulbs may be moved now, even the 
hardy amaryllis; and it is not too late 
to add those tulips and narcissi that were 
overlooked when early orders were sent. 


Layering of climbing roses and vines, 
if done now, will be ready to eut from 
the parent plant by next May. Dig a 
trench four or five inches deep, and 
about eighteen inches long; bend the 
branch carefully, press down into the 
trench, cover fully, and lay a heavy stone 
(8 to 10 pounds) over the center of the 
trench. Leave undisturbed until the 
young leaves start next Spring. When 
ready to move the new plant, eut with 
a sharp spade, between the stone and 
parent plant, before moving the stone. 
Th's will prevent tearing the new roots 
away from the stalk. Then lift with all 
the soil possible, and raise to an erect 
position in its new home. 

Cuttings, heeled in, during October, 
will be ready to set out by April, if the 
soil is well firmed over them when they 
are prepared. 

Peonies may be moved in October and 
November, and will bloom the fcllowing 
Spring if work is earefully dor». 


Look the garden over and decide what 
would improve it, making notes to be 
referred to next year, and you will be 
surprised to find how much work may 
be done now that will save time when 
the busy season arrives. 


The Trapdoor Spider 


RECENTLY attended a lecture on 

butterflies. After the lecture the 
scientist to whom we had been listening, 
gave a period to answering questions. I 
asked this one, “What do Trapdoor 
Spiders eat?” 

The lecturer replied that they come out 
of their holes at night and catch various 
insects, which supply their food. 

At that a gentleman in the audience 
arose and said, “Trapdoor Spiders never 
come out of their holes.” 

It was the scientist’s turn to ask ques- 
tions. His was, “How then do they 
catch their prey?” 

The gentleman replied that they wait 
at the door of their hole and when an 
insect comes within reach, they spring 
out and catch it; but that they alwavs 
keep their rear legs hooked onto the 
edge of their hole and their abdomen 
under their trapdoor, so that they can 
drop back into their hole with their 
victim. 

He said it seemed as if most Trapdoor 
Spiders would not get enough to eat, 
but he did not think this was actually the 
ease; as he had found from observation 
that one of these insects could keep in 
good condition for at least a year without 
eating. 

I myself have since proven this. 

I have a great many of these Spiders 
in my yard, and many times in spading 
my garden have I dug them up. The 
females are of a beautiful gun-metal color 
and about the size of a bumblebee. They 
dig a hole about a foot deep, and about 
one-half inch in diameter, which they 
line with webbing. 

But the door is the most interesting 
feature. It is round and is made of 
mud and webbing. It also has a very 
strong web hinge. The door is made te 
fit perfectly by slamming hard while wet. 

Once I pried a door open with the 


blade of my knife and found the Spider 


clinging to the under side and trying to 
hold it shut. She was clinging to the 
sides of the hole with her rear legs and 
holding onto the door with her front ones, 
which she had inserted in a couple of 
loops of webbing made for that purpose. 
She had so much strength and the door 
fitted so tightly, that I am sure no insect 
or animal could open it. 

The males are rather searee and are 
seldom seen. They are smaller than the 
females and build a smaller hole, without 
the trapdoor. 


J. G. Hoorman, 


(Calif. ) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Good nature, like a bee, finds its honey in every 
herb; but ill nature, like a spider, sucks poison 
Jrom the sweetest flower. 

—ANON 


T is predicted that there will be a 

great vogue this Winter of wear- 

ing real flowers in the hair. East- 
ern women, especially those of India and 
Burma, have long been wont to wear 
flowers in their black tresses; as a rule 
tavoring the fragrant flowers. 

Those who grow straw flowers in quan- 
tities might try, in addition to making 
winter bouquets for sale, wreaths, hearts, 
crosses, and anchors. Many people 
would no doubt be glad to buy such for 
grave decorations. 


You recall the pilgrimage of flower 
lovers to Holland this last Spring? Dutch 
friends who also attended the famous ex- 
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hibition of. tulips and hyacinths sent 
some pictures which were bought right 
on the grounds. I should like to share 
all of them with readers, but the gor- 
geously-colored ones would not repro- 
duce well. At any rate you may see a 
picture of a Dutch windmill used for ir- 
rigating the great fields of flowers. 

We are made for co-operation, like feet, like 
hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and lower teeth. To act against one another 
is contrary to nature.—MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Now is the time for all good housewives 
to come to the aid of their families, by 
ealling up all jars from cellars and pan- 
try shelves, preparatory to filling with 
winter goodies. Try fresh green nas- 
turtium seeds in mixed pickles some- 
times. 

Nearly all 


good-sized grocery stores 


now carry the popular Mate, formerly 
known as Paraguay tea. It is sold in 
the tea departments, and even ten cent 
stores carry small packets of Mate. How- 
ever, those who know Mate as it really 
tastes in South America, protest that 
what is sold here is mixed with something 
to make it milder; hence quite likely the 
beneficial virtues attributed to the pure 
unadulterated Mate are almost, if not 
entirely so, quite negligible. 


The sweet pea is a native of the Island 
ot Sicily. 


Zinnias are the favorite flower of Mrs. 
Josephus Daniels, wife of our Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. Many are grown in the 
garden of her Mexican home. 


The controversial question of street 
flower vendors is almost a perennial one 
in San Francisco. Club women are faith- 
ful in their protests against removal of 
these floral vendors from the corners of 
down-town districts, claiming since the 
city is famed for these picturesque and 
gay flower stands it would harm the city. 
They suggested that the constant sight of 
flowers on the streets served to suggest 
to people the idea of buying more flow- 
ers to take home, not only from the 
vendors themselves, but from flower shops 
where there are wider selections. 


Hundreds of American towns bear 
names of trees; some also of flowers. It 
is quite common for streets to be given 
names of trees, but less frequently floral 
names. Why, we wonder? San Fran- 
eiseo has a Violet Avenue. 


If you live in desert country, for nov- 
elty next Christmas, try using a great 
cactus instead of the ordinary tree. In 
the business center of Phoenix, Arizona, 
an electrically-illuminated cactus wel- 
comes visitors at night. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations ; cultivate peace and harmony with all. 

, GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Strands of spider webs are used for 
many purposes,—in certain delicate and 
exacting instruments such as microscopes, 
and others. In Europe peasants used 
spider webs to stop bleeding wounds. 
Many insects work for man; honey and 
formie acid from the bees, and the ubi- 
quitous—and iniquitous—mosquito, who 
works in the interest of doctors, innoculat- 
ing rich and poor alike with malaria and 
other diseases. The mosquito certainly 
puts its whole heart in its work and never 
seems to weary. 


The versatile soy bean is now being 
used in a finish for autos. Soy bean 
sauce adds zest to almost any vegetable 
or meat dish, and is much cheaper than 
many other popular sauces. 


A recent news item told of a man who 
had picked his ten-thousandth four-leaf 
clover. Has any one ever specially cul- 
tivated them by lifting the roots of plants 
bearing them? Such plants, if they con- 
tinue to produce the so-called lucky four 
leaves, should find ready sale. White 
clover and wood orrel are often sold as 
shamrock. 

If you wish to know yourself, observe how 
others act. If you wish to understand others, 
look into your own heart. SCHILLER 
little 
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Purple Lilac, — 


State Flower of 
New Hampshire 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


' ‘HE Legislature of New Hampshire 
adopted the Purple Lilae (Syringa 
vulgaris) as their State Flower. It 

was approved by the Governor, and be- 

eame a law March 28, 1919. 

It seems that no State has made a 
better choice. The very earliest settlers 
brought the roots of the Lilacs and 
planted them by their pioneer homes. 

Today on hillsides and mountain tops, 
as well as in the valleys, the Lilacs mark 
the spot of many thousands of these 
pioneer homes. The Lilaes still bloom in 
many places where there has not been a 
house for a hundred years. 

Even the old slate and sandstone grave- 
stones, marking the resting places of these 
early pioneers, have fallen down and in 
many instances the inscriptions cannot be 
read; but the Lilaes that they planted 
more than a hundred years ago still 
blossom each Spring, giving beauty and 
fragrance to all that pass by. 

With permission of “Better Homes & 
Gardens” we publish this poem by Hazel 
Hankinson. 


‘«Panstes are for thoughts, 


but lilacs are for memories”’ 


By HAzEL HANKINSON 


Long since, 

Yes, many years ago, 

Men and women toiled with might 
From morning dawn to fading light, 
To hew log house and barn and shed 
On this new untried shore; 

Then planted each a lilac bush 
Beside the kitchen door. 

Time sped; 

Year in, year out, they slaved, 

To plow the fields, to sow the seed, 
To drive away the monster, Need; 
They had no pictures, music, books, 
No beauty as of yore; 

They’d naught but fragrant lilacs there 
In spring beside the door. 


And now, 

Those pioneers are gone; 

No home remains save cellar wall; 

Logs ready for the final fall; 

Those grounds, perchance, are grown tu weeds, 
Those lives are hero lore, 

But lilacs bloom and bloom again 

Where once was kitchen door. 


Eprtor’s Nore:—The old-fashioned 
Purple Lilae has a reputation for hardi- 
ness which is not excelled by many other 
types of vegetation, whether plants, 
shrubs, or trees. On my home farm, two 
miles from where I write, is a clump of 
Lilacs dating back past the Editor’s 
memory, and presumably somewhere near 
100 years old. This bush blooms beauti- 
fully each year, without failing; and as it 
has a prominent place in front of the 
house, it’ is always an object of great 
interest at blooming time. 

For the practical reasons of hardiness, 
and for the sentimental reasons of asso- 
ciation, the State of New Hampshire is 
to be congratulated on selecting the 
Purple Lilae as the State floral emblem. 
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Common Purple Lilac_—Emblem of 
New Hampshire, the Granite State 


A Memory Garden 


[= Summer I walked with a friend 
over her beautiful and perfectly-kept 
grounds, all sparkling from the after- 
noon’s watering by her gardener. It was 
a lovely picture of abundant bloom, and 
we came upon such charming nooks and 
happy surprises. 

She would ask the gardener, “When did 
you plant this or that?” “When did the 
phlox start to bloom?”* “Why, I did 
not know the delphiniums were such a 
heavenly shade of blue!” And so on, 
almost as much a stranger to her garden 
as I. 

When I reached home I was aglow with 
admiration, and I’ll admit a bit of envy 
had erept into my heart. How plain 
my own little garden appeared in com- 
parison with the profusion I had just 
seen. 

I had a limited area of bloom and the 
flowers did not look “spick and span,” 
and everything looked thirsty. I just 
had time to give them a shower before 
dark. 

The plants drank up the cooling spray 
and fairly sparkled with gratitude in 
the late afterglow. 

As I walked down the path I noticed 
the precions little rose given me by my 
mother. It was dear to me, and I had 
worked quite a bit to keep it alive, fol- 
lowing the drouth and several mishaps; 
but it looked so thrifty tonight, as if 


it had decided to reward my constant 
eare. 

Then there were my “Memory 
Flowers :”—A plant from the old farm 
home; another from a s'‘ster in a far- 
distant. state; and dearest of all, one 


given to me when I grieved so for the 
“dear one” who had been “called home.” 

Back and forth I went, tending and 
loving them; and they were almost hu- 
man, it seemed. Each one had a per- 
sonality! Each was an individual to me 
and I loved each one. 


Happy thoughts came to me, and mem- 
ories so precious, going back even to 
my days of girlhood, long ago at the old 
home with mother. My garden was no 
longer small, insignificant, or lowly. I 
envied no one their lavish possessions, 
such as would forbid the joyous intimacy 
of a garden tended by one’s self. 

How much do we need for contentment, 
for interest, for satisfaction ? 

I recently read of a national convention 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Much was said and done in an elaborate 
way, but the speaker who won the day 
and the hearts of thousands of women 
who listened in, was a small person from 
the West, who gave a simple little talk 
on “Homes and Little Gardens.” She 
told of her husband’s work, (a man whose 
name great and good men know); of 
how they lived in a small town, quiet and 
peaceful. “God’s country” was out 
there. She spoke of the greatness of the 
land, the mountains, always enveloped in 
a purplish misty veil, and the sunsets. 
And then she told of her “Home and 
her Flowers,” and closed with a simple 
little poem on “Contentment.” 

How green the hills look far away! 
Let us not struggle for the rose just out 
of reach, but stoop and pluck the fra- 


grant flower, “just at our feet.” <A 
little garden, well kept and loved, has 
in it wonderful possibilities for en- 


joyment: 
Mrs. J. C. CALDWELL, (Iowa) 


Clarkia and Canterbury Bells for 
Western Gardens 


OOKING around a good many gar- 

dens, there is one splendid annual I 
miss,—namely, the Clarkia. It is one 
of our native western flowers, and I be- 
lieve that once it is better known, gar- 
deners will as soon think of going without 
Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds, or Lark- 
spurs; as to be without them. For a 
border, they may be had in single colors, 
but a row of mixed colors, which range 
from white through the pink and red 
shades to purple, makes a show that is 
at onee thoroughly dazzling and de- 
lightful. 

They bloom in about six or seven weeks 
from seed sown outdoors. They self-sow 
after blooming and in favorable seasons 
another crop of flowers may come from 
them before frost. It is well, however, 
to make a second sowing in June for 
bloom in late Summer. I have not tried 
these in shady places, but it is said that 
they will do well in such locations. 

Two other annuals which bloom early, 
and which are also natives and truly de- 
lightful flowers, are Phacelia campanu- 
laria and Phacelia whitlavia, (also called 
Whitlavia gloxinioides), or Canterbury 
Bells. The first blooms within sixty days 
from seeds; while even before blooming, 
the leaves with their red veins; make 
foliage that is exquisitely beautiful. 
They attain eight or nine inches in height. 
The same may be said of Canterbury 
Bells, which have small gloxinia-like 
flowers of deep lavender-blue, with white 
throats. These bloom all Summer. 


Roserr Roat, (Texas) 
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Hepatica triloba, with handsome pink flowers followed 


by shining green leaves, 


does 


well in the 


Rockery 


Six Natives for Rock Gardens 


By CHARLES H. 


UT of at least fifty native plants 

which have been tried out in the 

Rock Garden, six seem outstand- 
ing in usefulness; and all of them re- 
quire little attention, once they are trans- 
planted and established under something 
like their native conditions. The yard- 
stick by which these plants are meas- 
ured includes hardiness, ornamental value 
when out of bloom, ability to stand or- 
dinary cenditions, and livability without 
shade. Many natives that are commonly 
seen in Rock Gardens, are plants of the 
woodland and not suited to the ordinary 
Rock Garden. 

The common Hepatica triloba, while 
ordinarily growing in moist woodlands, 
will grow well in the Rockery if planted 
where taller subjects partially shade it 
later in the season. Almost as soon as 
the snow disappears, the handsome pink 
flowers appear; and these are later fol- 
lowed by shining green leaves, which are 
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CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


ornamental. Several clumps are planted 
in a cluster, and later in the Summer 
these run into a mat a foot in diameter. 
The leaves remain green until very late 
in the Fall. 

Of the native Violets, the most satis- 
factory is the tall yellow, Viola pubescens. 
This naturally enjoys a_ considerable 
amount of sunlight and will bloom freely 
in June. If flowers are gathered before 
seeds are formed and some water given, 
the blooming season can be considerably 
prolonged. Even when the plants are 
out of flower, planted in elusters they 
have considerable ornamental value. 

Several members of the tribe of Saxi- 
frage are valued rock garden plants. 
These are mostly of alpine origin, some 
of them growing along our northern bor- 
ders. All of these mountain varieties 
are more or less particular and not suited 
to growing under ordinary conditions. 
Saxifraga virginiensis is the only native 


variety that is common and easy to grow. 
[ts natural home is upon exposed rocks, 
and it finds root in tiny cracks and places 
where there is but little soil. Taking a 
cue from Nature, the little plants are 
set where the soil is thin and seanty. It 
has never been known to die during the 
coldest Winters. The rosettes of almost 
evergreen leaves are handsome when the 
spikes of white flowers are not in evi- 
dence. Right at the top of the Rockery, 
in a cluster. of small stones, this grows 
to perfection. 

There are two native Asters which 
have been found useful in the Rock Gar- 
den. One of them blooms in August and 
the other about the latest of all. Aster 
linarifolius is a low species from dry 
cround, having stiff, brittle stems and 
deep-purple flowers. It will give good 
results in full sunshine and without much 
water. Aster ericoides, (or a very simi- 
lar kind which some botanists have named 
A. pringlei, and others consider a variety 
of ericoides), has fine white flowers and 
small heath-like leaves. This usually 
comes into bloom the last of September 
and continues even after most other flow- 
ers are dead. Plants seldom grow more 
than fifteen inches tall and are a mass 
of white for a month or six weeks. The 
Asters start growth in May and are not 
unattractive during the Summer before 
the blooming season. Northern forms of 
this plant are better than those from 
further South, as they are much more 
dwarf in habit. 

The Pearly Everlasting, Anaphalis 
margaritacea, is a common plant of the 
northern sections. It grows about a foot 
high and furnishes the gray leaves much 
desired in Rock Gardens. It blossoms in 
late Summer and the flowers are ever- 
lasting. Its particular requirements are 
a pocket of good soil, and it is not par- 
ticular as to moisture. 


Rock Gardens Should Appear 
Natural 


OO many Rock Gardens are con 

structed without any thought of design 
and without reference to the rest of the 
grounds, says L. M. Van Alstyne, horti- 
eulturist at the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y.; adding that “one finds 
them in front yards, in cemeteries, and in 


sections where the land is as flat as a 
billiard table and where even a cobble- 
stone is foreign. Then, too, they are 


piled up with all sorts of materials 
cement blocks, cobblestones, bricks, a 
few small size rocks, painted stones, and 
the like. 

“The most beautiful and most pleasing 
Rock Gardens, and indeed the only ones 
that are worth while, are those that have 
a naturalistic setting. Sloping banks, 
winding ravines, and outcropping ledges 
are the best locations. Without these 
settings it would be far better to follow 
the more formal styles of design.” 

He recommends a soil composed of 3 
parts top loam, 1 part fine sharp sand, 
2 parts of good woodsy soil or peat, 2 
parts of No. 1A erushed stone, and one- 
half part of agricultural lime. Special 
provision will have to be made for acid- 
loving plants. The mixture should be 
18 inches deep. 
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The Charm of a Water Garden 


By LAURA M. JULIAN, (Can.) 





Water Lilies in small Pool 


OUR family and friends will enjoy 

the color and beauty ot your 

flower borders and rose garden; 
but if you have a Pool, no matter how 
small, that is where they will linger. 
There is a magnetie charm about a Water 
Garden that attracts us with irresistible 
appeal. 

A Lily Pool may be constructed as 
simply or elaborately as we please, and 
water lilies are about the easiest things 
on earth to grow. 

The first Pool we built was six feet 
long, four feet wide, and about two feet 
deep, with sloping saucer-shaped sides, 
making it very easy to cement. 

We used two parts sharp sand to one 
of cement, for the mortar; and after 
tamping the earth firmly, we applied this 
mortar to a depth of about two and one- 
half inches. In a larger Pool, some sort 
of reinforcement would be necessary, but 
our Pool was very successful. 

In late Fall, we dipped out the water 
and filled the Pool with leaves, placing 
boards over the top; and covered all with 
strawy manure, which protected the lilies 
and kept frost from cracking the cement. 

In Spring these partly-rotted leaves 
were spaded into the nearby perennial 
border. The delphiniums in that part 
attained a gigantie height, proving their 
liking for the humus contained in these 
decayed Jeaves. 

About ten inches of good garden soil 
with one-quarter part of  well-rotted 
manure was placed in the bottom of the 
Pool; and one pink and one white water 
liiy, also a giant arrowhead root, was 
planted, the crowns of the plants coming 
just above the soil. Two inches of clean 
gravel was then put over this, to keep 
the water clear. 

When, the weather becomes really warm, 
the lilies grow rapidly, requiring full 
sunshine to give perfect bloom. 

We made one mistake, at least, by 
making our Pool in partial shade. The 
reflection in the water of the graceful, 
drooping branches of the weeping birch 
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is very beautiful, but we do not have the 
number of blooms we should have, on 
account of the shade. Water lilies love 
sunshine. 

A water hyacinth, which is kept afloat 
by its peculiar balloon-like foliage, is 
nice in your Pool; and grows so rapidly 
that before Summer is ended, you will 
have water hyacinths to give many of 
your friends. It is easy to understand 
why this plant becomes a pest in the 
rivers and streams of the subtropics, 
where it is native. 

We tried to make the planting about 
this little Pool as naturalistic as possible. 
Rocks, many of them moss-grown, were 
placed here and there about the margin. 
Forget-me-nots, marsh marigolds, and 
vines of moneyworth trailed over these, 
reaching down to the water. 

On one side, a clump of common eat- 
tails or rushes adds to the natural effect. 
Also iris and violets are at home here. 

A few goldfish, snails and tadpoles 
take care of mosquito larvae; and we 
never seem to tire of watching these 
golden beauties flashing in and out be- 
tween the lily pads, or the interesting 
development of the tadpoles into frogs. 
One frog has a fine bass voice, which he 
raises lustily in the long summer evenings. 

If preparing the cement is too much 
trouble, a tub or barrel cut in half is 
a very satisfactory place to grow aquatic 
plants. 

This Spring, we have added another 
Pool, a twin to our first one, leaving about 
two feet of earth between the two. Over 
this, we placed a “rustic” bridge, which 
the boys fashioned of white birch sap- 
lings. It is wide enough to join the two 
small Pools, and gives the effect of one 
large one, spanned by the bridge. Near 
the water is a seat, also made of white 
bireh, and this certainly is the 
popular spot in our garden. There are 
other living things in a Water Garden, 
besides its vegetation, of interest to the 
nature student. 
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Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HE Aphis or Plant Louse has two 

tube-like apertures, on the back of 
the body, that leak honey-dew. Ants are 
fond of the sweet drops, and are not after 
the plants. It is the Aphid, not the Ant, 
that injures foliage. 


Starlings are fond of sour gum fruit. 
When bean-like seeds were found in 
spots on the ground, in Virginia, they 
proved to be seed of sour gum pellets 
spit out by the Starlings. 


A Chickadee’s stomach was found to 
contain 17 weevils or snout beetles, 
(Rhyneophora). The Chickadees_ will 
clean up the pests in orehard or home- 
ground. 


The Gopher Tortoise inhabits Florida 
and other southern coast States. It bur- 
rows into sandy soil during the day and 
emerges at night, in search of food. This 
specie of Tortoise is about 15 inches 
long, with a shell of brown and black 
above, and yellow beneath. 


Only male Crickets sing; they do so by 
rubbing their wings together. 


The Tufted Titmouse, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Purple Martin, and Bluebird are 
being encouraged in the South, because 
of the weevil damage in pecan groves. 
The birds reduce the damage, and bird- 
houses are suggested to keep the birds in 
that territory. 


Any Plant which sheds pollen can 
cause hayfever with some people; as well, 
certain rich foods make most cases more 
severe. 

Ragweed Pollen causes most of the 
hayfever cases in the Fall. Blossoms of 
trees cause spring eases of hayfever, 
while grasses, such as Timothy, cause 
much hayfever in Summer. 


The Assassin Bug Family, of about 
2,000 species, feeds mostly on the bodies 
of other insects, by sucking through their 
sharp beaks. 


Pink Lemons were first exhibited at 
the California Orange Show in 1931. 
They came from a tree in Burbank, Calif. 
The fruit has a decidedly pink rind, 
flesh, and juice. 


The American Eagle, our national em- 
blem, hatches but two or three eaglets at 
a time. When nine weeks old, it is able 
to fly ten feet in air and cirele around the 
nest. 





A barrel cut in half 
made these Pools 
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Young Short-eared Owl in nest 


The Familiar 











(Photo by Chivens) 


Young Screech 


Roy J. 
Owl 


Screech Owl 


By V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


HE shades of night are drawn; 

and as we sit in the garden, ghost- 

ly shadows on silent wings, flit 
above our heads. Those goblins of super- 
stition and mystery—the Owls—are out 
on their nocturnal hunting expeditions. 
Plumage composed of many soft fila- 
ments, making possible their silent flight, 
very sharp hearing, and ability to see 
clearly in darkness, enable them to de- 
stroy many pests not abroad in daylight. 

All through the ages, Owls have been 
regarded by men as aligned with spirits 
of evil and ill-luck. Indeed, it is not 
strange that this attitude of distrust de- 
veloped among the superstitious, for what 
could be more weird and _ hair-raising 
than the night cries and ghostly habits 
of the Owl? 

The Screech Owl is singled out as be- 
ing of especial ill-repute, and without 
question, its doleful ery cast out into the 
quiet of a sleeping world, might well be 
the wail of a soul in distress or the call 
of an evil sprit. As a matter of fact, 
it is simply a love song, even though 
by us its mournful cadence would never 
be thus interpreted. In the South, many 
superstitious folk still practice charms, 
such as turning shoes upside down, or 
putting salt in the fire, to break its spell. 

The young Sereech Owl in the photo- 
graph was a member of a family hatched 
on a p'le of sticks in a nearby tree, which 
was unusual, as the Sereech Owl almost 
always nests in the hollow of a post or 
tree. All of these young Owls spent 
most of their evenings flying noiselessly 
about our premises, causing us much anx- 
iety for the safety of the young fami- 
lies of different songbirds nesting near. 
This young fellow, soaked by a rain- 
storm, was easily captured; and after 
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being fed upon insects and other tidbits, 
decided to pose nicely for his picture. 

To obtain the picture of the young 
Short-eared Owl, it was necessary to 
climb the tree and get as near the bird 
as possible, then point the camera at 
him and hope for luck. This time the 
breaks were in our favor, as the photo- 
graph of Mr. Owlet will testify. 


Robins versus Snakes 
BACK in student days, we were told 
by our psychology professor tliat 
“TInstinet is Nature’s great life preserv- 
er.” How many times has that truth 
been driven home since I began study- 
ing bird behavior! 

One day in early June my neighbor 
said, “A pair of Robins have built a nest 
in the syringa bush back of the porch. 
They have built so low I can look right 
into the nest, and that worries me.” 

A few days later I saw her. She ex- 
plained, hurriedly, how the family were 
sitting on the porch in the late evening, 
when she decided to take one last look 
at the nest, and discovered a yellow and 
black snake coiled around the top of 
the nest devouring the eggs. She didn’t 
even wait to talk, but grabbed a rake. 
Hooking it into the eoils of the snake, 
she succeeded in dragging him from the 
nest, but he wriggled away under the 
porch. 

The next morning all of the eggs were 
gone, but already the Robins had begun 
a second nest; this time building about 
twelve feet from the ground in an apple 
tree. Not only instinct, but intelligence 
as well, seemed to have been used in 
selecting this site. Here, my neighbor 
thought, they would have a fair chance; 


and all did go well until the baby birds 
were about a week old. 

One morning her ears suddenly be- 
came conscious of a commotion in the 
bird world. Hurrying to the door she 
saw a sight which she cannot soon for- 


get. All the birds in the neighborhood 
had gathered, it seemed. There were 
Bluebirds, Catbirds, . Orioles, Robins, 


Red-winged Blackbirds, Tree Swallows,— 
and even my tiny House Wrens had gone 
down,—all swooping low over some ob- 
ject in the grass; each one uttering his 
own characteristic note of anger and 
contempt. 

Again she ran to the rescue, this time 
earrying a grub-hoe. As she expected, 
the enemy proved to be a large, black 
snake. In his mouth he held the last 
of the baby birds. My neighbor was so 
aroused that she dispatched the snake 
with one blow. The fledgling fell from 
the snake’s mouth. Examination showed 
the little fellow to be slightly injured, 
but he was placed back in the nest; 
and in a few minutes the parent birds 
were seen making regular trips with 
food. 

One might naturally expect the story 
to end here, but the very next day these 
courageous birds began their third nest, 
stopping at regular intervals to feed the 
baby in nest number two. It was plain 
to be seen that they were taking no 
chances with snakes this time, for they 
chose a spot high up in an elm tree 
which stood at the back door. Never 
before have I seen Robins build so high. 

Learn to know the alarm eall of the 
Robins, for they act as policemen for 
all types of birds; and when you do hear 
it, respond at once. You may be able 
to prevent a tragedy in bird-land. 

LauRA RAYMOND STRICKLAND, (Mass.) 


A Quail Family 

WE live in the country five miles from 
the nearest town. One Sunday we 
saw on our lawn, close to our window, a 
Quail Family consisting of the male, the 
female, and fifteen ljttle Thev 
were scattered about, but as we ap- 
proached them the hen gave a hurried 
eall and the whole brood quickly followed 
the parents. As we drew nearer, they 
all quickened their pace and then, in 
order to gain distanee, all left the ground 
in a short. low flight. The little ones 
were very tiny and closely resembled the 

parents in appearance and actions. 
Since that day we have seen the Quail 
Family twice on our grounds, so believe 
they are making their home near us 
where there is plenty of cover and water, 

and where they will be unmolested. 

RACHAEL Simon, ( Ariz.) 


ones. 


Albino Sparrow 
AST Spring we had with us an albino 
English Sparrow. The bird was a 
pretty thing, a female, with every feather 
the same shade of soft-eream color. When 
she alighted with the other Sparrows tv 
sat, the chickens noticing her unusual 
coloring chased her away each time. She 
nested in the pou'try house and we saw 
her daily for perhaps three weeks; then, 

suddenly we saw her no more. 


Heten E. Rvuywe, (Neb.) 
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FROM THE TRENT 
(UME THESE 


The 5 Varieties Starred for $175 
Your Choice of Any 10 for $3202 
The ENTIRE LIST of 20 for $590 


*Kombarin, early single white. 
Shimoyo, porcelain, veined violet. 
Shiga, reddish blue, veined white. 
Koko-no-iro, large wine red. 
Cloud Dress, pearl grey. 

*Hatsuki, remarkable single blue. 
Angel's Den, old rose, double. 
Rishono, purple, orange center. 

*Nishika, marbled rose and white. 
Yonomo, huge mother of pearl. 
Violet Beauty, richest deep violet. 
Asagire, white, etched with blue. 


*Jos. Heywood, giant spreading lavender. . . ea 


Kumono, lavender veined white. 
*Komachi, blackish purple, very fine. 
Kuro-Kumo, huge purple overlaid blue. 
Hosakawa, deep blue, golden center. 


Tuji, bright blue, flecked white. 


Kasugano, plum purple, pencilings of la- 
vender. 


Paragon, striking wine red. 


IRIS 7 JAPAN 


ROLONG the pageant of iris beauty for most of another month, 

and to new peaks of splendor. NOW is the time to plant them, 
For the edge of a pool or stream, or for the ordinary border, no lowe: 
of late June and July surpasses them. 


If you have never grown Japanese irises, avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity to add a wealth of garden beauty at small cost. These collection 
contain a wide variety of types and colors, and our crop of plants 
is from newly grown and well tilled stock . . . fresh, husky, vigorous 
. . ». ready to take hold at once in your own garden. Every plant is 
correctly labeled and postpaid to your door. Easy to grow; cultural 
directions accompany each shipment. 
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COOLEY’S JAPANESE IRIS GARDENS IN BLOOM 


COOLEY’s GARDENS| 
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If you are a lover of fairy tales or flowers, get acquainted with this Cinderella 
of the garden . . . a princess comes into being thru the magic of the plant 
hybridizers. In glaring sun or shade, along a boggy stream or in dry upland 
soil, they will flourish equally well without any special care. They are 
hardy as far north as-Manitoba, Canada, and have no known insect pest 
or disease. Positively no flower will give you greater assurance of success. 


Now is the time to plant them; all will bloom next spring or summer. Never 
have we grown a finer crop of plants . . . you get the entire field-grown 
clump, not just a division. Postpaid, of course, and properly packed and 


labeled. 


THE JUNIOR COLLECTION 
All Four for $3.00 


Mandarin, clear lemon yellow with greenish cast. 4 feet tall. $1 
each, 3 for $2.50. 


Mrs. A. H. Austin, very deep golden yellow-orange. Huge, 3 feet 
tall. $1 each, 3 for $2.50. 


Mrs W. H. Wyman, latest of all; glistening pale yellow with re- 
flexed petals. Very free bloomer. 3 feet. $1 each, 3 for $2.50. 


D. D. Wyman, golden yellow with a tawny suffusion on each petal. 
This is new and quite scarce. 2% feet. $1.25 each, 3 for $3. 


i THE SENIOR COLLECTION 
All Six for $5.00 


Golden Dream, richest golden orange, perfect in form. Very late, 
and one of the finest in existence. 3 feet. Each $1.50. 





The Gem, deep yellow-apricot, of lily-like form. Very early. 3 feet. 
$1 each, 3 for $2.50. 


Cressida, deep orange, with star shaped blossoms, very early, 
medium height. 75c each, 3 for $2.00 


Lemona, giant lemon yellow, heavy texture, very late, 4 feet tall 
Each $1.00. 


Modesty, delicate yellow, with raised midribs. Distinct in form, 
very lovely. 2% feet. Each $1.50. 


J. A. Crawford, bright yellow with apricot tints. One of the best, 
flowering in midseason. 3 feet. Each $1, 3 for $2.50. 





COOLEY’S 
GARDENS 


SILVERTON, 
OREGON 


————_#«vs——_—_ 


No Catalog... 


We have entirely exhausted 
our supply of 1935 catalogs. 
Please do not ask for one. 
A request at this time will 
place your name in our files 


for the 1936 issue. 


Place your orders direct from 
these ads in the Flower 
Grower. 





September in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


HIS month sees the height of bulb 
| planting, for more varieties are 
planted now than in any other 
month. It seems that for best results 
the following should be planted now: 
The various nareissi, baby gladiolius, 
watsonias, freesias, sparaxis, ixias, bul- 
bous iris, muscari or grape hyacinth, 
scilla, tritonia, and the California na- 
tives such as the brodiaes, erythroniums, 
mariposa lilies, and camassias. 

Plant just seads of narcissi in bulb 
pots. You will not regret it in late Jan- 
uary, when they begin to unfold their 
yellow or white trumpets, and the frag- 
rant varieties commence to bloom. They 
may be taken indoors during the period 
of inflorescence to be more thoroughly 
enjoyed. An invalid delights in nothing 
so much as a well-grown pot of narcissus 
poeticus of the variety ornatus, perhaps, 
or Red Chief of the Barri type; while 
a group of yellow Emperor or King Al- 
fred of the true daffodil shape, will light 
up the darkest room. When planting 
nareissi in pots, have about one-half inch 
of gravel in the bottom; then fill in with 
a mixture of garden loam and peat or 
leaf mold, to which has been added about 
a teaspoonful of concentrated plant food. 
The bulbs should be planted rather low 
in the pots, as when the roots begin to 
form the bulbs heave up somewhat. 
After planting, you may give them a good 
watering to start growth, or wait for the 
first rain of the season to do it for you. 
A variable number of bulbs is planted 
in the different sizes of bulb pots, since 
the bulbs of different varieties of nar- 
eissi are of different girths, naturally. 
On the average I would say to plant 
about six bulbs in an eight-inch pot. 

Seed of the winter-flowering varieties 
of sweet peas may be planted this month 
in the warmer sections of the state, and 
even in the colder sections if they are 
placed on the south side of the house or 
other building, with protect'on from un- 
expected frost by the overhanging eaves. 
These should bloom in January. Make 
the same thorough preparations as_ to 
drainage and fertilizer that you do for 
the summer-flowering varieties. They 
must be watched for aphids and other 
pests as in Summer, and proper steps 
taken. 


Seed of lobelia may be planted this 
month. It is not generally known that 
this plant gets its name from Matthias 
de Lobel, a native of Lille, France, a 
botanist and physician to James I. 
Gardeners go on year after year plant- 
ing but one or two varieties of this use- 
ful herbaceous perennial. Its deep true- 
blues are valuable in the garden color 
scheme, and the compact growth of some 
varieties makes it excellent as a border 
plant; but why not branch out and try 
the new hybrids of lobelia fulgens, Prima 
Donna (dark-red), Hamburgia (trailing), 
Dwarf White, Bedding Queen (deep- 
purple-violet with white eye), or that 
new variety, lobelia campanulata ryderii, 
which comes to us from far away Nama- 
qualand, South Afriea, via England. Its 
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flowers are like miniature pansies, and 
are produced in great profusion, the 
color of each individual flower shading 
from maroon to royal-purple. In habit 
the plant grows prostrate if out-of-doors, 
but undulating if in a pot or basket. It 
is a half-hardy perennial. 


In the colder parts of the state, plant 
perennial phlox from now on_ until 
March. These lovely perennials that in 
the East are so depended upon to give 
large color effects, are not nearly so suc- 
cessful in this state. They are said to 
require a more rigorous climate. 


Sow seed of periwinkle, stocks, pent- 
stemon, pansy, oriental poppy, nastur- 
tium, myosotis (forget-me-not), canter- 
bury bell, and winter-flowering wallflower. 


Fall Transplanting 


EPTEMBER is the wise uncle of the 

months. He seems to look at us and 
say: “Now I don’t want to preach, but 
you can see for yourselves.” 

All right, Uncle September, we hear 
your warning, and we do hope you will 
not have to shame us into following your 
timely advice. Our motto for Septem- 
ber and all other fall months should be: 
“Do everything possible this Fall, rather 
than put it off until Spring.” 

Fall is moving time in the garden. As 
Nature begins to tint the autumn foliage 
with matchless colors, we are informed 
that growth activities for the season are 
over; and with this resting period, trans- 
planting time for most of our trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, and perennials has ar- 
rived. Most of these things transplant 
best when resting, for transpiration or 
evaporation is negligible. Also, the root 
system is not so severely taxed to supply 
moisture for the top of the plant as it 
would be in active growth. 

Some of the advantages of Fall Trans- 
planting are: 


1. The soil is warm and easily worked. 

2. Plenty of moisture is generally 
avatlable. 

3. There is a long season of planting. 
Spring comes with a rush; while Autumn 
lingers into the Winter. 

4. The shrubs.are established and ready 
to grow when Spring arrives. 

5. We are not as rushed in the Autumn. 
As a result we have more time to devote 
‘o our planting. 


Although Fall is recommended for 
most shrubs, there are a few exceptions. 
Buddleia (butterfly bush), viburnum, and 
tamarix are a few. The lilae is_ best 
transplanted in October when the plant 
is resting, for it is one of the first to 
burst into buds in the Spring. 

Peonies should always be planted in 
the Fall, and be careful not to set too 
deep. Most perennials and plants treat- 
ed as such should be planted in the Fall. 
When transplanting, always be sure the 
hole is dug large enough so that the 
roots are not crowded; and deep enough 
so that the plants will stand about the 
same depth, or not more than one-half 





inch to one inch, deeper than they stood 
before. 

When transplanting root-grafted plants, 
the point of union of the scion and the 
stock should always be below the level. 
This will lessen the opportunity for un- 
desirable shoots to grow from the stock. 

The soil around the roots should be 
well pulverized and stamped down firm- 
ly. (If the soil is dry, water before set- 
ting out.) Water occasionally through 
the Winter, if you do not have moisture. 


Mrs. Orro Seacat, (Kans.) 


Hardy Plants On Poor Soil 


WO years ago I was forced to move 

my garden from an ideal situation in 
mellow, fertile soil, to a poor sandy 
situation where there was no shade; and 
where drying winds prevailed a great deal 
of the time. The soil of the new garden 
was low in fertility and humus content, 
and slightly acid in chemical reaction. 
The only treatment given the plants the 
first year was frequent cultivation, and 
many of them became poor and spindly 
through lack of food. Others grew and 
flourished extremely well; while still 
others gave only average results. Dur- 
ing the second year, any that were not 
doing well were given applications of 
peat moss and fertilizer, and most of them 
responded to this treatment by making a 
better growth. There was very little arti- 
ficial watering at any period. 

Plants that grew extremely well on the 
poor sandy soil: 


Achillea Kalmia augustifolia 
Aethionema Kolkwitzia 
Arabis Lewisia rediviva 
Arthemisia Lychnis 
Aster (hardy) Malus (Flowering 
Aubrietia Crab) 
Boltonia Norway Spruce 
Cacti Oenothera 
Calandrinia Phlox douglasia 
Caragana Phlox ‘subulata 
Cerastium Platycodon 
Chinese Elm Pyrus japonica 
Chrysanthemum Rosa polyantha nana 
Cotoneaster divari- Sempervivum 
cata Shasta Daisy 
Deutzia Spiraea (shrub) 
Erinus Stokesia 
Geum Thymus 
Hibiscus syriacus Tunica saxifraga 
Hibiscus Mallow Verbascum 
Marvels Verbena ‘venosa 
Hartmannia Weigela 
Iris, Bearded ceca 


Hewten D. Hutss, (N. Y.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. To what common family of animals does 
the Beaver belong? 


2. Why is the 


named? 


Resurrection Plant so 


8. Are the common Cat-tails pollenized by 


insects or by wind? 
4. Why can the seed of most plants resist 


a greater amount of either heat or cold, 
than the plant itself? 


5. Which of these birds walk, and which 


hop: Crow, Robin, Pigeon, Blackbird? 
6. Of what use to the plant is the “whitish 
bloom” on the cabbage leaves? 
7. Why are the young of the Opossum car- 
ried in the pouch of the mother until 


they are quite old? 


8. On a clear, frosty night is the tempera- 
twre colder near the soil or im the tree- 
tops, twenty-fwe feet higher? 

9. Why do the leaves of plants wilt when 
they are transplanted? 

10. Why does the falling of dew freshen 
plants to such an unbelievable extent? 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The fog’s on the river; 
The; morn brings a shiver, 
And birds are flying 

To lands warm and clear; 
The flowers are dying 
September is here! 


—Thomas Minor Pelly 


AKE a bird census and make a 
migratory chart of your section. 
Soon many of the summer birds 
will prepare to leave; the winter vis- 
itors will arrive. List the summer vis- 
itants, the transients, the winter birds, 
and the permanent residents of your lo- 
cality. Note the names and the number 
of species that visit your garden and use 
your bird-bath, and what kinds nested 
in the various bird-houses, shelters, or 
trees. Observe the plumage of the young- 
er set. In Some instances it differs so 
much from the usual spring coat of the 
adult, that it is more difficult to identify 
some varieties in the Fall. As it is not 
too early, get feeding stations ready so 
that the birds may become accustomed 
to seeking and finding a part of their 
menu at a certain place on your grounds, 
before their natural supply is entirely 
exhausted. 


September brings Labor Day, the be- 
ginning of the end of the usual vacation 
time, (but not of the outdoor season), 
and the more or less merry ring of school 
hells. While there are so many things 
maturing, use your garden products 
freely to furnish the valuable vitamins 
and mineral salts contained in fresh raw 
vegetables, greens, uncooked berries, and 
fruit, to help maintain a healthy body and 
an alert, receptive mind in the children 
of school age. In the country where 
many hundreds of children must travel 
on the highways to and from school, to 
lessen the danger from automobile or 
motoreyele traffic, direct your children to 
keep off roads; and when they must walk 
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on a road, to walk on the left side so as 
to face traffic, and step aside to allow 
the vehicles to pass them. 


As so many kinds of plants may be 
moved with success at this season, start 
making the corrections and improve- 
ments in flower beds and borders that 
have been thought advisable by the past 
Summer’s showing. With the remem- 
brance of errors still fresh in mind, it is 
less difficult to remedy faults now, than 
if you wait until Spring; when you may 
have forgotten all but the most glaring 
mistakes, or when you may be so rushed 
by urgent spring work that you cannot 
find time for the rearrangement of estab- 
lished planting material. Make it a prac- 
tice to do in the Autumn as much of the 
garden work as possible. 


Move now any coniferous evergreens 
that you may desire. Dig roomy holes 
so that the roots will not be cramped, and 
pour plenty of vater in the hole when 
planting. Continue to water and spray 
the evergreens copiously for three or four 
weeks. A heavy mulch will tend to con- 
serve moisture, and keep the soil cool. 
These evergreens transplanted early in 
September will have time to become es- 
tablished in their new positions before 
Winter sets in, and will be ready to con- 
tinue growth in the Spring without in- 
terruption. 


Though one may concede that seeds 
which are selected and saved by profes- 
sional seedsmen are more likely to give 
uniform satisfaction than those har- 
vested by the average amateur, still if you 


find pleasure and satisfaction in raising 
your own seedlings of favorite varieties, 
gather now the seeds from the plants 
that you have previously marked for this 
purpose. The best time to collect the 
seed is in the middle of a sunny day. 
Never gather the seeds when they are wet 
or damp from rain or dew, for this is 
very likely to cause the seeds to mildew 
and lose their vitality. Be sure that the 
seed is well cured before you store it in 
some labelled container. 


Increase your stock of flowering and 
ornamental shrubs and roses by the sim- 
ple means of “layering.” Select a shoot 
that ean be easily bent to the ground, 
make a deep cut on the underside and let 
this wound contact the ground, or cover 
and keep it down with soil, a peg, or a 
stone. The branch will root and in Spring 
will be ready to be eut away and to 
transplant. Honeysuckle, which is so 
fragrant and attracts humming birds, 
bees, and butterflies, may be easily prop- 
agated by lavering. Use this vine, which 
blooms practically throughout the Sum- 
mer to the middle of September and re- 
tains its leaves nearly all Winter, as a 
ground eover and to climb over and con- 
eeal old stumps, fences or unsightly 
objects. 


Seeds of sweet peas may be planted 
now, and also the seeds of those biennials 
and perennials that seem to lose their 
strength rapidly, lke the hollyhock, 
phlox, and delphinium. Seeds of these 
when planted as’soon as they are ripe 
will produce more plants than seed kept 
until Spring before planting. Lawn seed 
planted now has the long Fall in which 
to root and establish itself, and as it 
need not contend with the weeds and 
excessive summer heat is apt to give 
good results. Dig out dandelion and 
plantain, and plant good grass seed in 
the vaeant places left by these lawn 
pests. 


Though generally considered only as 
hedge plants, the privets, when grown as 
specimen plants or in a border, make 
most attractive shrubs. They will in a 
short time attain a large size and form 
a garden sereen or partition, producing 
in late June a profusion of white, very- 
fragrant flowers that scent the entire gar- 
den and attract humming birds and bees. 
The fact that they remain green until 
very late in the season is another point 
in their favor. Plant the European 
privet, which is more desirable and 
hardy than the commonly used, so-called 
California privet. 


Have bulbs blooming for the holidays 
by procuring and planting in pots early 
in September, bulbs of Roman and pa- 
per white narcissi. Plant the bulbs firm- 
ly in good garden soil, having a layer 
of pebbles at the bottom of the pots to 
assure good drainage; water them and 
set the potted bulbs away in a cool, dark 
place for about ¢ight weeks. When a 
good root system has formed, bring the 
bulbs into a moderately-light and warm 
window. The development of the flow- 
ers may be retarded or hastened by de- 
creasing or increasing warmth and light, 
but avoid direct sunshine striking the 
blooms especially after they begin to 


open. 
(Continued on page 420) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ANY vegetables from the home 
’ gardens are already put away 
safely in cans, and many more 


are due for the same treatment before 
the month is over. Wherever a thrifty 
gvarden is found, usually there is a kiteh- 
en connected with it in some manner; 
and such kitchens of September all pre- 
sent about the same picture :—Cans, full 
and empty, on the work table; kettles, 
canning equipment, and garden truck on 
all the remaining space, with the over- 
flow on the kitehen floor. 


With the newer methods of canning, 
little need be wasted. Drying, resorted 
to almost entirely in earlier years, is still 
practical for some vegetables, and it im- 
parts a different flavor to the vegetables 
so treated. Dried corn makes a delight- 
ful change after using canned corn, or 
the other way around. Snap beans may 
also be dried with good results. The 
latter should be stemmed and broken in 
two, after which cover with boiling water. 
After five minutes in this hot bath, re- 
move the beans and drain them thorough- 
ly, and spread on pans to dry. Hasten 
drying by placing the beans in the oven, 
although care should be given not to 
scorch them. When they show signs of 
drying, they are getting past the danger 
stage of souring in the process. Corn 
should be watched carefully in the early 
stages of drying, hastening it as much 
aus possible. After the vegetables are 
thoroughly dried, let them stand in open 
pans for several days, after which give 
a final heating in the oven; and as soon 
as they are cool, put them away in glass 
cans or other containers that will keep 
the moisture out. When a great deal of 
drying is to be done, it is a wise idea to 
get a drier, as the process is hastened and 
larger amounts may be dried at one time. 
Driers are inexpensive, and fruit as well 
aus vegetables may be dried on them. 


Lima beans, or in fact any kind of 
heans, left in their pods on the vines, may 
be shelled and put away in the dry state 
for future use. They are also delicious 
when shelled and canned cold pack. 


Tomatoes give the housewife a great 
deal of work this month. There are few 
vegetables that may be put away in so 
many different forms, and with a min- 
imum of work in preparing them. To- 
matoes run through a sieve to remove the 
seeds may be canned for tomato juice, 
soup, and for sauces of one kind or an- 
other. Seeded tomatoes, to which are 
added peppers or pimentoes cut in small 
pieces, are a tasty combination; as also 
are tomatoes and corn. 


Tomato preserves, to which is added 
stick cinnamon or the rind of a lemon 
during the cooking process, make a de- 
licious “spread.” There are any num- 
ber of ways to prepare green tomato 
pickles, or relish, combined with celery, 
peppers, onions, and spices. Green to- 
matoes sliced, dipped in flour, and fried, 
with a little sugar added after they have 
heen turned, is another good way to use 
some of them. 


t1i4 


Watch the onions this month. If the 
tops drop over and die, remove the on- 
ions from the ground and spread in a 
dry, airy place tor several weeks. Pota- 
toes, too, will be in line for digging al- 
most any time. Sweet potatoes should 
be taken from the ground immediately 
after the vines are frozen, if they have 
not already been dug. They should be 
spread out and dried well. Sweet po- 
tatoes quickly rot when kept where it is 
damp and cold. 


As the celery comes to maturity, bank 
it with earth, or bleach it between boards. 


Turnips and cabbage need no special 
attention for some time to come. Both 
can survive pretty hard frosts. Turnips, 
especially, may be frosted until the 
leaves are stiff, but they will resdme their 
vrowing as soon as the weather mod- 
erates. 


The garden keeps one busy, both in- 
side and outside the house in September, 
but it is work that gives a great deal of 
not be 


looked 


satisfaetion, and should 
upon as a hardship. 





The Popular Red Currant 


HE Red Currant would be more widely 

cultivated, were its requirements less 
exacting. It thrives best in cool, rather 
humid climates; in well-drained, but 
moist, strong, clayey loam. 

These plants are propagated by hard- 
wood cuttings, which are transplanted to 
a field when one or two years old, from 
four to six feet apart. The bushes are 
cultivated until Midsummer, when a cover 
crop is sown to be plowed under the fol- 
lowing Spring. Annually two or three 
stems should be allowed to grow, prefer- 
ably from below the ground, at the center 
of the bush; and when this wood has 
borne fruit twice, it should be cut out. 
Younger wood is always more productive, 
and less likely to become infested with 
insects and disease. 

The Currant should be commercially 
profitable for six or ten years. Individual 
plants, under favorable conditions, will 
bear from two to six pounds. 

The Currant has many enemies; the 





saw fly, or currant worm, is the best 
known. It is a small winged fly, that lays 
its eggs upon the midribs of the under 
side of the leaves, near the ground. The 
small worms will do considerable damage 
before they are suspected. Spraying with 
arsenic sprays, or hellebore, is a sure 
remedy. 

The most common leaf disease is an- 
thracnose, and is characterized by black 
spots on the upper surface, and white ones 


beneath. When infected the leaves fall 
prematurely, leaving bare, unsightly 
stems. This may be controlled by spray- 


ing with a standard fungicide. 
This delicious fruit is well worth the 
extra trouble required for its cultivation. 


Mrs. M. N. Witcox, (Kans.) 


Beloperone Guttata (False Hop) 


ELOPERONE guttata, often seen in 

gardens and occasionally found as 
a house plant in this locality, where it 
is known to some as False Hop, seems to 
fit the description of the Chinese Hop 
given by Mrs. Hayford in the November 
issue (1933). 

It is briefly described in Bailey’s 
“Hortus” as a member of the family 
Acanthaceae and a native of Mexico. 
“The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture” speaks of Beloperone as an “hot- 
house evergreen shrub of the Justicia 
group.” It is listed and well-illustrated 
on page 130 of “Dreer’s Garden Book” 
for 1930. The showy brick-red bracts, 
with their tubular white flowers, dis- 
tinguish it from any of the Justicias we 
grow here; for their flowers, while tu- 
bular, are red or rose-colored, and the 
bracts are inconspicuous and small. 

A eolored plate of Justicia carnea, the 
Brazilian. Plume Plant, is shown in 
“Curtis’ Botanical Magazine” of the 
year 1835. It is also illustrated and de- 
seribed in the “Standard Cyclopedia,” 
but neither the descriptions nor the il- 
lustrations fit Mrs. Hayford’s plant. 
Justicia sanguinea may be the same as 
ecarnea,—I don’t know, for I cannot find 
sanguinea described anywhere,—but the 
“Standard Cyclopedia” reelassifies Jus- 
ticia as Jacobinia; and suggests that there 
has been considerable confusion in pre- 
vious classification. Most of the dealers, 
however, still offer it by the old name. 

Both Beloperone and Jacobinia are 
easily propagated by cuttings and make 
satisfactory house plants. The Brazilian 
Plume Plant is especially showy when in 
bloom, and is offered in many southern 
eatalogs. Beloperone may be _ secured 
from nurseries or roadside plant stands 
throughout Southern California. 


H. L. Popenog, (Calif.) 


Bug Guessing Contest 


. A summer bug. 

. Lover’s joy. 

What aeroplanes do. 
A suffragette bug. 
A bug with one eye. 
A kind of net. 

. Used on beds. 

. A vegetable. 

9, A very noisy bug. 
10. A cooking utensil. 
11. A relative bug. 

12. Used by a musician and a fisherman. 


(Answers will be found at the end of Wav- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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September brings its beauties of lake and woods 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE true nature lover finds beauty 

in every month of the year, whether 

it is June or December, seldom de- 
claring that this or that month is the 
loveliest. However, September has so 
many attractions that were it possible 
to vote on the matter, this month would 
probably rank near the top in pop- 
ularity. 


We think of September as our last 
month of Summer. Very warm weather, 
lasting a week or more, usually comes 
early in the month. It comes as a re- 
minder that Summer is taking one last 
fling, and sd we do not complain if the 
weather is extremely warm; but rather 
long for it to continue, cherishing every 
moment of the time it endures. 


The flowers of September bear out the 
theory that Summer is making the most 
of the time remaining. Frost may be 
expected anytime after the middle of the 
month, although in favored years the 
blossoms are gorgeous the whole month. 


In the fields, ironweeds nod their fluffy, 
purple heads in company with great col- 
onies of sneezeweed, a flower prettier 
than its name implies. Sweet everlast- 
ing is opening its fragrant flowers in 
dry, upland meadows. Slightly pinch- 
ing the blossoms, we discover why it was 
so named, although the pungent odor of 
oranges would suggest even a more ap- 
propriate name. 

Along fence rows aster buds are un- 


folding, and before the month is over 
many varieties will be in bloom. Asters 


make an interesting study this month, 
during the course of which we may be 
greatly surprised at the many varieties 
we have found. 
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In marshy spots and following the 
course of a tiny meadow stream, we find 
arrowhead still in bloom. Reaching out, 
sometimes covering acres is that inter- 
esting plant, boneset. It is said that 
boneset is much more pleasing to the 
sight than it is to the taste. A tea made 
from the leaves is a bitter concoction, 
once used to quite an extent in the treat- 
ment of colds. 


Still following the stream, we come 
upon great patches of yellow bidens; and 
for contrast, dotted here and there among 
them is the deep blue of lobelia. Pep- 
permint, a fragrant growth, adds its 
lavender flower spikes; and clumps of 
turtlehead, with their feet standing on 
the brink of the stream, are covered with 
white blossoms. 


All through the Summer and Fall we 
see quantities of beetles slipping among 
the grass, or scurrying from under lifted 
stones or pieces of wood. If we take 
particular notice, we discover that the 
variety, seemingly, is countless. While 
a beetle itself is rather an insignificant 
creature, it cannot but command atten- 
tion if not respect, when we learn that 
the beetle family is indeed an ancient 
one. Beetles may have come over on 
the Mayflower uninvited, but if they did 
they found their kind already here for 
something like ninety million years or 
more, so science declares. In North 
America alone, there are more than 
18,000 kinds of beetles known. 


While on the subject of these bugs 
that have endured with but little change, 
this great span of time, mention should 
be made of the graceful dragon fly, that 
flits and skips about over pond and 





stream; and the not-so-graceful, but ex- 


tremely-nimble and humble, cockroach. 
These two families trace their lineage 
back 300 million years, science further 
declares. 


There are many signs of the approach- 
ing Winter. An infallible one is the 
appearance in the late night sky of cer- 
tain constellations. In early September 
we find the Pleiades hanging in the east- 
ern sky before midnight. Later in the 
night Orion slips above the horizon in 


all his brilliance. 
Many species of birds are going about 
in flocks, preparatory to migration. A 


tramp into the open fields will result in 
startling great flocks of blackbirds, and 
smaller groups of meadowlarks. In the 
woods robins are going about together, 
but so quiet are they that we may miss 
them altogether unless we are especially 
looking for them. Killdeers are in noisy 
flight at night, as well as during the day. 
One is inclined to wonder just when they 
get their rest. 

September finds a great variety of ripe 
fruit: Apples, pears, plums, grapes; and 
in such quantities that in some instances 
they fall to the ground, to lie there and 
waste. 

Cider-making is in order in rural sec- 
tions, as is also the making of that good 
old-fashioned spread, applebutter. A 
country scene, not so eommon now as it 
was 30 vears ago, is a huge black kettle 
with a brisk fire underneath, while the 
vontents of the kettle bubble merrily. 
First one, then another, of the family 
takes his turn stirring it, for it must be 
watched carefully and stirred constantly 
or it will burn. It was not uncommon for 
a single family to make 50 gallons of 
applebutter for home use alone during 
the year. But times have changed! The 
farmer now, just as often as not, buys 
his applebutter by the quart or pint, 
from the local grocer 

While customs change to fit the times 
in which we are living, it is pleasant 
nevertheless, to look back on the “way 
they used to do;” and’if we secretly long 
for the return of some of them, it is not 
to our discredit. 


The Tahoka Daisy 


PLANT that ean and will produce 
large, long-lasting, aster-like flowers 

of a clear blue-lavender on long stems 
from the beginning of Summer until the 
coming of frost in Autumn, is something 
to excite the interest of even the seasoned 
gardener. Such, however, is a brief de- 
scription of the so-called Tahoka Daisy, 
which Rex D. Pearee, Merchantville, New 
Jersey, introduced last year. Botanically, 
it is Machaeranthera tanacetifolia, some- 
times classed with the Asters, and is a na- 
tive of Northern Mexico. The plant was 
introduced several years ago, but seems to 
have made little impression at the time. 
though it was carried along by amateur 
gardeners who recognized its great value. 
Being tender, it must be treated as an 
annual in the North, and seeds should be 
given the benefit of freezing to insure 
good germination. Planted in the open 
as soon as danger of frosts is past, they 
will come into flower during June, even- 
tually making plants about 18 inches high. 
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Editorial Notes 


.* the June 15th number ot Horticul- 
ture, an interesting note was found 
on the use of sulphate of ammonia as a 
substitute for liquid manure. Use one 
vunce to two gallons of water. It is 
powerful and quick in action. Half a 
pound is sufficient for 100 square feet; 
that would be a bed ten feet square. It 
used on the lawn, Spring would undoubt- 
edly be the proper time. It could be ap- 
plied safely, it seems likely, during a 
period of heavy rains such as we are 
having at present (3rd week in June). 

After about three weeks of drought, 
the weather has gone to the other ex- 
treme and rain falls every few hours, 
making garden work very difficult. Many 
seeds sown in the beds in May and early 
June have failed because of excessive 
dryness, which no amount of watering 
could entirely overcome. Moderation in 
all things is the royal road, but unfor- 
tunately the weather does not always 
tollow it. 


Garden Clubs would be wise to order 
such things as peat moss in wholesale 
quantities at greatly reduced rates. 
Through a local seed-store we have been 
able to get a truck load, about sixty bales, 
tor a trifle more than half retail price. 
Fertilizers could undoubtedly be obtained 
in the same way. In fact many plants can 
be purchased very cheaply from reliable 
growers, by clubbing together. An order 
tor several dozens of choice oriental pop- 
ples has been sent. But do not get 
caught on some “bargain” -unless the 
dealer is known to be reliable. Much 
money is wasted on bargains. Then 
again, do not expect something good at 
an unreasonably low price. Remember 
the growers and dealers are in business 
to make a living, and they cannot afford 
to grow and to pack plants for less than 
cost. Very low prices mean very low 
quality, unless occasionally a large sur- 
plus is disposed of below cost as an ad- 
vertising stunt, and a means of getting 
in touch with new buyers. 

| was surprised to hear trom a Texas 
gardener that lilies-of-the-valley require 
a somewhat acid soil. They seem to 
thrive here anywhere one puts them. They 
are, however, great travelers, unless kept 
in check. The curious thing is that they 
sometimes leave the original location and 
spread on one side only. For instance, 
my largest patch came entirely from the 
next yard, which now has very few, and 
they keep going forward into the lawn 
so that along the edge they have to be 
mowed down. On the opposite side of 
the garden they have to be dug up, where 
they also come from a_ neighbor’s, or 
they would run out plants I want there. 

When I was a child, my mother had a 
bed of lilies-of-the-valley, at least thirty 
teet long and three wide, confined be- 
tween the cellar wall and the sidewaik. 
As they could not pass these barriers, 
they just grew thicker and thicker until 
separating became necessary, which was 
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no easy matter in so large a space. They 
certainly grow easily here; but I won- 
der,—would the blooms become larger 
and finer if fed with a slightly acid fer- 
tilizer such as ammonium sulphate? It 
might be worth trying; some now, and 
more early in the Spring before the 
sprouts appear. 


“Trailing arbutus cannot be made to 
grow in the garden.” ‘This has been a 
most emphatically repeated statement. 
We have both heard it and read it many 
times. Some even brought a little black 
dirt from the woods, and still this much- 
loved vine failed to take to the garden. 
Now it has been proved that trailing 
arbutus can be grown in the garden. The 
secret of success or failure with any plant 
lies in studying all the needs of that 
particular plant. Trailing arbutus be- 
longs to the group of wildlings that 
must have a decidedly acid soil. Just a 
basket of dirt brought along from where 
it grew, is not sufficient. That will soon 
be exhausted and then the arbutus will 
die of starvation. Nor will any spot in 
the garden do. Unless you have a suit- 
able location, do not attempt it; a north- 
ern exposure, and rather open spots 
among such acid-requiring plants as 
rhododendrons, mountain laurel, pines, 
heathers, and so on. 
in woods of pine and oak in a loose, fine, 
sandy soil. All leaves when decayed 
cause a somewhat acid content of the 
soil, but not to the extent that oak leaves 
and pine needles do. Notice this vine 
in its native haunts, and you will see 
that even during the Summer it is pro- 
tected by leaves that have sifted over it. 
Follow this same course in the garden, 
using oak leaves if possible. 

Aluminum sulphate can be used to pro- 
duce acidity in the soil. The best way 
is to start in the Fall. Decide on: the 
proper location, spade up the ground, 
and mix in a liberal amount of peat 
moss, decayed leaves, and sand. If pos- 
sible get a goodly supply of sandy woods 
soil. In the Spring before the ground 
dries out, another application of alum- 
inum sulphate may be added. With the 
early spring rains, this will be carried 
all through the ground before the plants 
are set out. The amount required must 
depend on how acid the soil has become. 
Test it with litmus paper. Each vear 
attention must be paid to keeping the 
acidity of the soil. 

Spring will be the best time to set 
out shrubs and whatever is desired. It 
is often wiser to buy the more difficult 
wild plants from a grower who has cul- 
tivated them for a year or two. Such 
plants are stronger and in better condi- 
tion for the garden, thus more likely 
to do well. Clumps of arbutus sent 
from New Hampshire, not only went on 
and bloomed, but are now (late June) 
sending out new leaves and showing all 
signs of being perfectly contented in 
their new heme. Thus it is proved that 
trailing arbutus can be grown in the 
garden, if conditions are proper. 


Useful Hints for September 


HIS is the best time to set out seed- 
lings that have been growing during 
the Summer; that is, here in Central 
New York. Young plants will have time 


Arbutus is found . 





to get established, and be able to with- 
stand the rigors of Winter, if trans- 
planted early in September. Thoroughly 
soaked peat moss dug into the ground 
around them will supply moisture, and 
help to carry them through the dry time 
usual in early Fall. 


Siberian and Japanese iris can be set 


out during this month. Both need a 
well-fertilized soil in a section where 


they will be supplied with plenty of 
moisture. That does not mean that they 
should stand in water, as our native iris 
does, but they require just the opposite 


treatment from the bearded iris. Try 
the following plan: Dig the ground 


deeply, mixing in a quantity of peat 
moss and well-decayed manure. Cover 
with a light layer of good soil. Place 
the Siberians in the rear, as they grow 
very tall and in large clumps. Caesar is 
said to be the very finest blue. Parry’s 
Blue is good, but there is another one so 
like it that even an expert says he cannot 
tell which is which. 

The Japanese are somewhat shorter 
than the best, or we might say, the tallest 
of the Siberians, and can be placed in 
front of the latter. The Orientalis, 
which seem to be a kind of sub-class of 
the Siberians, are much shorter and have 
broader leaves. They might be grouped 
in front of the Japanese. None of these 
beardless varieties like to be moved, and 
it takes a couple of years to have them 
grow to their full size and blossom well. 
If not given suitable conditions, they 
never will become what they should. 

Snow Queen is a very attractive Orien- 
talis. It grows freely, making large 
clumps and blooming well. 

There are still other iris that should be 
planted in late September or early Oc- 
tober. That is, the bulbous varieties: 
English, Spanish, and Dutch. These are 
all very beautiful, but not much seen in 
our gardens; perhaps because amateur 
gardeners have not yet learned their re- 
quirements, and have failed and become 
discouraged. An English clipping given 
in THE FLOWER GROWER for September 
1921, says in substance, to plant late, 
(late September or early October), and 
after planting to encourage root growth 
by covering with leaves or loose pine 
branches in hard, frosty weather. 

The same article tells us that Engl'sh 
iris are not English except by adoption. 
They are natives of the Pyrenees “with 
a very limited distribution.” Iris xiph- 
ioides was introduced into Bristol in the 
early days of bulb culture, and from 
there taken to Holland. In the latter 
country it was ealled English iris because 
it came to that country from England. 
The climate of England seemed to suit 
it. “They are quite hardy in light soil, 
with plenty of sand around the bulbs. 
They inerease rapidly, and are _ best 
taken up and divided ahout every two 
vears, at the beginning of August, when 
the bulbs are at rest. Starting into 
growth again early, they should not be 
planted after the middle of November.” 

Probably one reason why so many fail 
to keep these bulbs from year to year 
is that they are scattered through the 
hardy borders, and cannot receive the 
treatment that suits their special needs. 
Try them in a section by themselves the 
same as other varieties of iris. 
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The Chipping Sparrows 


ILLY and Betty ran out-of-doors at 

the first sweet sound of a bird’s 
song. They knew at once it was the 
Chipping Sparrow. Sure enough, in a 
tree overhead Betty caught sight of a 
little bird with red-brown cap, brown 
back with feathers streaked with black, 
brownish wings and tail, gray waistcoat, 
and black bill; and a little white line 
over each eye. 

These little birds build their nests in 
the trees, using roots and lining them 
with horse-hair. The nests are not any 
larger than really necessary, and very 
neat. In the nest they lay usually four 
little blue eggs with black spots on one 
end. The Chipping Sparrows like to 
build in the old orchards, and because 
they build in the trees they are some- 
times called Tree Sparrows; but they are 
not really Tree Sparrows, as they have 
a cousin called the Tree Sparrow. Many 
harmful worms and insects are ' eaten 
by these little birds, and much real good 
comes from their stay in the orchards 
each Summer. 

EstHER Haas, (Kans.) 


Flower Playthings,—Children’s 
Lesson 


ONKSHOOD has the old name of 
Adam and Eve’s Chariot. A real- 
istie little chariot may be found by pick- 
ing off the two narrow lower sepals, then 


\ 


Adam's and Eve's Chariot in Monkshood. 


SO PSI 





Rabbits Slippers Ear - rings 
te) —<) 
= ee 
Mine —<S Slippers 
bottle 


Bleeding Heart Disected 


carefully removing the hood which en- 
cases the two horses attached to the 
thills that draw the chariot. The “horses,” 
however, look more like doves to me. 

The Monkshood is usually in bloom in 
May, and now we have later-blooming 
varieties, so that Adam and Eve's 
“Chariot” may be found from Spring 
until late Fall. 


BLEEDING HEART, also blooming 
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in May, has a whole story of interesting 
parts. I told some children it contained 
the pair of slippers Cinderella wore at 
the ball. First I showed them the heart- 
shaped flower, (pinching off the tip), 
which was the shape of a pair of breeches 
worn by the little Dutchman who took 
eare of the rabbits, (found in pulling off 
the two outside red, rabbit-shaped petals). 
After carefully pulling off the pair of 
rabbits, Cinderella’s slippers are found, 
in the two inner petals that are con- 
nected by their spoon-shaped tips. 
slippers will be found to have brown 
heels, yellow arch, and pink soles. 

What is left (stamens and pistil) is 
the pair of bellows Cinderella used in 
making the fire burn in the fireplace. 
Separate the bellows into parts, and you 
have Cinderella’s three pair of pink ear- 
rings, with a gold ball on the end. (These 
six stamens are shaped like question 
marks; the gold ball in the anthers is 
the dot of the question mark.) 

Now for the wine at Cinderella’s wed- 
ding. It is protected in the very heart 
of the flower, (in the pistil shaped like 
a nine-pin) ; it is in a green wine bottle, 
topped with a gold cork or stopper. 

Others have fancied a harp and spee- 
tacles found in the Bleeding Heart. 


A HOLLYHOCK DOLL may be made 
from the open flower and a bud of a 
Hollyhock. The flower upside down is 
the doll’s full skirt. The bud that is 
just showing color, preferably red, forms 
the head; but all of the green calyx 
should be removed when its stem is in- 
serted in the stem-end of the flower. Or, 
asten the bud on the point of a tooth- 
pick which has been inserted through 
the center of the flower beneath. 

The most wonderful thing is that you 
have the dearest little kewpie face, which 
may be found on every bud, the eyes 
being the little holes between the petals. 

These kewpie dolls, in their velvet dress 
and cap, make cute favors for a children’s 
party, and how the children love to make 
them! 

ReENA Bauer, ( Wise.) 


Children’s Flower Puzzle 


ERE are the names of six flowers 

you will wish to grow in your gar- 
dens. The letters in the names are mixed. 
See if you can straighten them out. 


1. Yanps 4. Pluti 
2. Isyad 5. Xloph 
3. Esart 6. Soeeru 


Here is a Flower Riddle in two letters. 
What flower is this: M 
E 


(Answer: Anemone—An M on E.) 


Her 





Our Friendly Toads 


HE friendly little Toads which are 
most common in our country are 
called Bufo americanus. By looking 


closely at the picture, you will see that 
this fellow has a short, squat body, which 
is covered with warty, rough skin. In 
this skin are little glands which hold a 
bitter, burning liquid. 











Toad himself, sitting 
on a stump. He is a big fellow 


This is Mr. 


and weighs nearly a_ pound 


Young Toads are called Tadpoles when 
they hatch. In a few weeks, however, 
they lose their tails and grow up to their 
adult form. 

Toads usually live in the earth, but 
during the breeding period they take to 
the water. Most kinds spend the daytime 
burrowed under earth, but at night they 
come out to catch insects, worms, snails, 
slugs, and other such pests, on their 
sticky tongues. So you ste that Mr. Toad 
helps the gardener a great deal, and we 
should encourage him to make his home 
in our gardens. 

If he appears a bit shy at first, try 
rubbing his back and head with a little 
piece of grass or weed. Then he will 
soon see that you mean him no harm, and 
he will return your friendship with his 
valuable services in your garden. 


Young Gardener 


My garden is the sweetest thing 

I think, especially in Spring 

I love to dig and pull the weeds 

And see how much can come from seeds! 


I like to linger in it too 

When all my gardening is through, 
And smell the baby blossoms there 
So small to scent up so much air! 


And they are fond of me, I know, 
Because ’twas I that made them grow! 
And all around, such lovely trees, 

I don't know any nice as these. 


Their tiny leaves look just like lace, 
And when the sun shines in their face 
I love the wav it filters through, 

And makes all patches over you. 


It's nice to play and laugh and run, 

But ’tisn’t nearly so much fun 

As digging ground, and pulling weeds, 

And watching big things come from seeds! 


THERESA ELIZABETH ENGLISH, (Mass.) 
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Fall Planting Recommended 
by Experts 
(Continued from page 393) 


choicer and rarer species and varieties. 
Here we can properly use the wild species 
of Croeuses, Grape Hyacinths, Snow- 
drops, and Squills as well as the tiny 
minature Narcissi and those Tulips usu- 
ally listed in catalogues as ‘Botanical 
Tulips’ and which really represent the 
wild forms of this genus untouched by 
the hand of the plant breeder. In the 
rock-garden also can be accommodated 
a representative collection of the great 
wealth of Western American bulbs among 
which are specially noteworthy the Bro- 
diaeas and Calochorti. Bulbous subjects 
in the rock-garden are seen at their best 
when planted among a low ground-cover 
plant such as creeping Thyme. 


Peony Planting 
MADISON COOPER 


OR years Peonies were planted in the 

Fall as a standard and almost ex- 
clusive practice. This was varied to 
some extent by spring planting in in- 
stances where the roots .were taken up 
and reset the same day. 

Of late years this procedure has 
changed somewhat due to the fact that 
nurserymen can dig peony roots in the 
Fall, store then in frost-proof  store- 
houses and divide and sell them for 
spring planting. There are some advan- 
tages in this practice; it accelerates the 
nurserymen’s spring season and dormant 
roots can be placed in the hands of gar- 
deners at a very early date in almost any 
latitude. 

The peony root becomes dormant when 
the foliage reaches its maximum growth 
and begins to deteriorate, and when the 
new growth which will make the plant 
and bloom for next year has been rather 
thoroughly developed. At this state, with 
due regard to weather conditions and cli- 
matic conditions, peony roots can be 
dug and shipped to considerable distance 
in perfeet condition and reset in a new 
location ready for prompt growth in the 
Spring. The newly-set peony division 
becomes established in its different loca- 
tion by making root growth. The soil 
settles firmly around the divisions and 
enables the new roots which form very 
early in the Spring to establish them- 
selves in firm new soil. Growth, there- 
fore, under favorable conditions is even 
more rapid and satisfactory in the Fall 
than when plants are set in the Spring. 

A caution may be given here, based on 
the Editor’s rather wide experience in 
peony planting. Peony roots should not 
be set too deeply if good results are to 
be secured. Some dig a deep hole for 
setting small divisions, and the soil may 
settle an inch or two in addition to the 
depth to which the new eyes or sprouts 
have been set. The eyes, when the soil 
has thoroughly settled, may be as much 
as three or four inches below the sur- 
face. While there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to just what depth peony eyes 
should be below the natural surface of 
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the soil, it is my impression that one, 
or one to two, inches below the surface 
is the most desirable depth. 

Or, to avoid settling, pack the dirt in 
the hole around the roots firmly with 


hands and feet. When the hole is filled 
until just the eyes show, scoop in the 
balance of the soil and firm lightly. If 
you wish you can mound up the loose 
dirt over the hole for the first Winter. 

Some sort of a mulch (old carpeting 
or bagging is good if held in place) not 
put on until hard freezing weather is 
desirable, but not necessary in sections 
where the snowfall generally gives pro- 
tection. 








Making the Most of Tulips 


(Continued from page 395) 


3otanical Tulips. These are the pigmy 
ancestors of Giant Darwins, Breeders, 
and other modern races. These dainty 
little Tulips are natives of Central Asia 
and Asia Minor. Among these are 
Greigi, an orange-red; Kaufmanniana, 
creamy-yellow; Oculus Solis, scarlet. 


This article is intended as an introduc- 
tion to good Tulips. The varieties men- 
tioned here are inexpensive and easily ob- 
tainable. With these as a beginning, the 
enthusiast will continually enlarge and 
enrich his collection by adding from time 
to time the best of the newer varieties. 








Out-of-the-Ordinary From the 
Catalogues 
(Continued from page 400) 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUSES 


Any autumn-blooming Crocus that you 
can get will be a revelation in flower be- 
havior, if you have never been startled 
by the sudden bursting of a bubble under 
your feet. All of the dozen or more kinds 
that have been in my garden are worth- 
while, though some of them have not 


been permanent, probably more __be- 
cause of moles and their followers, 
mice, than from any lack of hardi- 
ness. For one’s first step with these 


autumn bloomers, it may be well to con- 
fine one’s efforts to the two old standbys, 
C. speciosus and C. zonatus; the first with 
large, fragrant, near-blue flowers, and the 
other rosy-lilac with a yellow throat. 
Corms of these two kinds planted two or 
three inches deep in a sunny, well-drained 
spot that is protected from the cold 
winds, should give you joy as each Autumn 
rolls around. They will be found in most 
of the bulb catalogues of the seedsmen 
mentioned before in these notes. If you 
have had success with these two, you will 
undoubtedly want to see more of their 
kind. In that ease you will be interested 
in the offerings of such specialists as Rex. 
D. Pearee, Merchantville, New Jersey; 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio; and 
others; and especially will you want C. 
medius and C. pulchellus, the handsomest 
of the autumn bloomers that I have had. 





The first of these has bright-lilae flowers 
with a whitish throat, orange anthers, and 
searlet style branches, making a lovely 
picture in the late September and early 
October garden. C. pulchellus is a near- 
blue, probably best described as lavender- 
lilac, with a yellow-spotted throat and 
white anthers. These will only lead one 
on, of course, and as the years go by 
others will be added, ineluding the 
Colchicums, until all of the fall months 
are made more glorious by their flowers. 


The Marechal Niel Rose Scent 


F all the vast array and variety of 

Roses exhibited at the Spring Rose 
Show there was not one more beautiful in 
form, seent, colour, and exquisite refine- 
ment than the famous Rose, Maréchal 
Niel. Mabel Morse, Florence Izzard, 
Golden Emblem, Julia, Countess of Dar- 
trey and many others owe their charac- 
teristic Maréchal Niel Rose Scent to this 
ancestor. What delightful memories rose 
scents convey! How inadequately rose 
scents are defined in the English lan- 
guage! Roses with the scent of Maréchal 
Niel, particularly when combined with 
others, as, for instance, Musk, or Attar 
of Roses, are invariably referred to as 
fruity. Fruity is too vague a definition, 
just as it is with wine, more particularly 
with Bordeaux wines, fruity here being 
identified with the grape. The French 
terms “bouquet,” referring to flavour, and 
“parfum” or “parfumer,” in reference to 
scent, are much more exact and appro- 
priate. The English “fruity” might just 
as well apply to the Durian, a fruit 
with a noxious odour. “Fruity” as applied 
to the scent of a Rose is not sufficiently 
definite, conveying a wrong meaning, and 
altogether unsuitable. Roses having Maré- 
chal Niel Rose Scent, whether alone or 
combined with other characteristic scents, 
should be defined as such. Of all the 
newer yellow Roses, Florence Izzard has 
the strongest Maréchal Niel Rose Scent, 
which at one period is poured forth in 
abundance, but does not last over a long 
period of flowering time. Mabel Morse 
has the same scent, lasting a longer time, 
but not so strong. Golden Emblem is in- 
termediate between these two. 


Julia, Countess of Dartrey, starts off 
with a profuse strong attar or atta de rose 
seent behind which both Musk and Maré- 
chal Niel, though perceptible, are masked. 
When the otto is past, the other two 
scents combined are dominant and _ per- 
sist a very long time. Maréchal Niel re- 
tains its scent almost during the whole 
period of flowering, though more intense 
at one particular period. This Rose can 
be grown out-of-doors against a south 
wall, trained on a trellis 4 inches from 
the wall. 


Mr. Goodwin lays stress on particular 
stock for real success, and on farmyard 
manure, which must be removed every 
Autumn and replaced with loam. In the 
South and West of England there is no 
excuse for failure to give it a trial out- 
of-doors. Success will be more than repaid 
in such charming, delightful Roses lasting 
several days at a time when most other 
Roses fade so quickly. 


C. A. J. (in Gardening Illustrated) 
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~The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc—Home Plan No. 6-B-25 


A Home With a Stair Tower 


By The Architects’ Home Service Bureau of The United States 


HE teatures that give this house 
character are the informal massing 


of the walis, the low swing of the 


roof, the stair tower and the closely 
clipped gables. Additional vivacity 1s 
gained from the hooded entrance, the 


heavy shutters and the decorative use of 
brick. A careful use of color in the root, 
window wood work, the walls and brick 
trim will make this home a striking ex- 
ample of fine small house architecture. 

The plan is remarkable for the un- 
usual arrangement of its rooms. Per- 
haps the most exceptional deviation trom 
the standard layout is in the placement 
of the kitehen and stair tower. Many 
people object to placing the kitchen at 
the rear where the outlook is on the 
garden with its privacy, seclusion, and 
beauty. It seems better, as in this de 
sign, to open a dining room or living 
room upon the garden. 

The front door enters directly into the 
living room, from which access is gained 
to the enclosed sunroom. At the side of 
the living room and connected by wide 
openings is the dining room. The open 
terrace in connection with the dining room 
and sun porch may be set about with 
flowers and shrubs and would make an 
elegant outside dining porch. This house 
might be ealled a house for a garden. 

The entrance hallway with the stairs 

* Epitor’s Note:—Working drawings and 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service 
is presented to our readers through coopera- 
tion with the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects and by the 
United States Department of Commerce. Ques- 
tions from our readers regarding home building 
will be answered at no charge by the technical 
department of The Architects’ Small House 


Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 
Fditor, enclosing a stamped. addressed envelope. 
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leading to the second floor is remarkably 
aecessible from living room, dining room, 
and kitchen. 

The kitchen, in addition to being fully 
equipped with eupboards, sink and re- 
frigerator, contains a storage pantry. 
The kitchen is reached through an entry 
enclosed under the main roof of the 
house. The stairs to the basement lead 
from this entry. The refrigerator is also 
made available here to avoid muddy track- 
ing across the kitchen floor. <A gate at 
the side of the entry leads to the garden 
and suitably protects the kitchen entry 
way. 

The second floor contains three bed- 
rooms, the two principal ones overlook- 
ing the garden, with ample closet pro- 
vision for each. A linen closet and 
spacious bathroom open off the hall. All 
of the bedrooms have light on two sides 
and the windows are of the casement 
type. 
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The plans provide tor a fully excavated 
basement, which contains a laundry, cold 
storage room, heating and coal rooms. 

The construction is of wood studding 
with exterior finish of stucco. 


Propagating Roses and Other 
Shrubs and Trees by Wood 
Cuttings 


OW to propagate roses by soit and 

hardwood cuttings is fully explained 
in a publication recently made available 
at the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. Other methods of plant propa- 
gation and their use in multiplying fruit 
trees, roses, evergreens, and other orna- 
mentals are also set forth in this pam- 
phlet which may be obtained upon request 
to the Experiment Station if a supply is 
still available. 

“Many plants form roots readily on 
immature wood in Midsummer, and such 
cuttings are called ‘softwood,’ ‘green- 
wood,’ or ‘immature’ cuttings, as con- 
trasted with ‘hardwood’ or ‘dormant’ cut- 
tings that are made from dormant wood 
in Midwinter,” says Dr. H. B. Tukey, 
author of the pamphlet. Ornamentals 
that propagate readily from softwood 
cuttings include abella, azalea, crape 
myrtle, deutzia, forsythia, lilac, hy- 
drangea, snowberry, weigela, and others. 
This method is especially useful for 
propagating roses, and Dr. Tukey gives 
full directions for the selection of the 
wood, the making of the cuttings, their 
handling to insure the formation of good 
roots, and the subsequent treatment of the 
plants. 

Similar information is given for mak- 
ing hardwood cuttings for the propaga- 
tion of roses and other plants. In addi- 
tion to roses, plants particularly suited to 
propagation by hardwood cuttings include 
willow, poplar, deutzia, honey-suckle 
mock orange, privet, and spirea, among 
the ornamentals; and-currants and grapes 
among the fruits. : 

Propagation by root cuttings is another 
means of multiplication sometimes re- 
sorted to by the plant propagator, where 
the plant responds better than it does to 
stem cuttings. Blackberry hawthorn, pear, 
apple, cherry, plum, and the flower- 


ing quince are more readily propagated 
by root cuttings than they are by stem 
euttings. 
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You Can Have Better Roses 


(Continued from page 397) 


that those who buy Roses at the lowest 
prices usually get what they pay for,— 
and sometimes more than they pay tor. 
There is no propriety, however, in com- 
paring the material they handle with the 
carefully nurtured product purchasable 
of responsible dealers at a fair price. As 
I write, I am thinking of certain Roses 
planted this year at Breeze Hill, of which 
(there being twenty or thirty of a va- 
riety in the new planting) all that came 
from one firm were almost precisely like 
each other in the same variety, so that 
the plants seemed to have been turned 
out of a mould. There were no failures, 
and the growth was very fine. Quite the 
contrary was the behavior of other 
Roses which came from growers less 
eareful. Large roots and small roots; 
good tops and bad tops; an appearance 
of health and vitality and an appearance 
of the opposite—all these were included ; 
and the result could easily be foreseen. 

I am talking a little bit out of time 
in September, because I want the 
thinking started which will result in 
heavier demands on the rose merchants 
for honest, accurately-labeled, well-grown 
(not overgrown) rose plants, whether 
they are to be planted in the Fall or in 
the Spring. I set the subject aside with 
the statement that for fall planting those 
weeks should be chosen between frost 
and freezing, as it were, in which the 
frost has checked the growth and re- 
moved the leaves, but the ground in 
which the Roses are to be planted is not 
deeply frozen. 


New another thing is in mind to sug- 
gest for thought. I have before 
this frequently asked my readers to vis- 
ualize what they wanted in a Rose. Are 
the exotic amber, red, and yellow shades 
of the Pernetiana type your preference, 
and are you willing to put up with the 
foliage deficiencies which so frequently 
eome with this type? Or do you want 
clean, honest pink Roses of various 
shades, from the lightest to the deepest; 
clear-yellows, intense or light; clean, 
brilliant reds? You can have these 
Roses, or you can have the so-called 
“novelty” Roses. Both are desirable. I 
suspect the pull of the colored plate will 
draw orders for the highly-colored Roses ; 
while my own experience shows that 
orange, amber, apricot, and even yel- 
low, will draw people across the rose- 
garden at Breeze Hill, because they want 
what is away from the normal; they 
want the bright and different items that 
are the result of many recent rose inves- 
tigations. 

Whatever your preference is, your 
dealer is anxious to hear about it. The 
Roses he has budded all Summer, and 
even in September, will be offered in a 
year or more, and it is your preference 
that controls what he buds. 

Let me do a little justice right here 
by reciting the fact of a visit in Mid- 
summer to a very great wholesale nursery 
in Central New York, where there were 
vast areas given over to rose-growing, 
and where the trial gardens were a joy. 
The head of this concern is really a rose 
lover, and he will desert his office any 
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minute to exchange rose words with 
someone who visits him and who seems 
to know something about Roses. It is a 
pleasing thing for me to realize that a 
million or more Roses are being grown 
under the inspiration of this firm, which 
is deeply interested in good Roses and 
is willing to spend and does spend much 
money for rose research, and to improve 
the Roses that are grown. 





Rejuvenate Narcissus Plantings 


(Continued from page 399) 


broad, flat, white petals with yellow 
crown; Queen of the North, white peta's 
and fluted yellow cup; White Lady, white 
petals, pale-yellow crinkled cup. 

Jonquils,—Double Campernelle, small 
double yellow, two or three on stem; 
Single Campernelle. 

Poeticus, white petals with scarlet 
cup,—the Recurvus or Old Pheasant’s 
Eye, Horace, Cosmus. 

Double Narcissus,—Albus flora plena, 
the fragrant, white gardenia-flowered 
Narcissus; Twink, semi-double, yellow 
and orange mixture. 


Dahlia Introductions of Merit 
(Continued from page 398) 


Panhandle Pink. S. C. Mallow-pink, cen- 
ter petals shading lighter color. Scored .85 
at Storr’s 1934. Splendid cut flower; pro- 
lifie flowering habit. 

Spotlight. I. D. Sulphur-yellow, shad- 
ing lighter at tip of petals. An early 
prolific bloomer. A 1934 achievement 
medal winner. 

Rockley Moon. F. D. Bright-yellow with 
bronze-shaded center. A clean grower, that 
will give wonderful blooms under normal 
conditions. 

Wenoka. F. D. Rose-mauve. A huge 
flower on extra-long stems. Scored .88 at 
trial grounds. A good competitor in the 
large bloom class. 





Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 405) 


pocket money. Invest ten cents in a 
packet of Bird’s Eye pepper seed, and 
plant in the garden. When Fall comes, 
dig up each plant carefully and place in 
a small pot. They make charming hol- 
iday gifts, with tiny, white, starry flow- 
ers, and wee peppers of waxen white, 
green, yellow, and brilliant-red, all on 
the same bush at the same time. Besides, 
the ripe tiny peppers are fine for hot 
sauces, or for any purpose calling for a 
hot pepper. In San Francisco they sell 
easily at 75¢ a pot, and in cold climates 
would probably bring more. An invest- 
ment of one packet should produce a good 
many plants. When ready to sell, wrap 
around the small pots with erepe paper 
or cellophane, and tie with cellophane 
ribbon. Very attractive; I am looking 
right at one as I write this. It cost 50c 
in the Summertime; in the Winter, as 
already said, they bring from 75e up. 


Why do not alert florists start the 
vogue of garlanding people on special 
publie occasions, or when welcoming the 
hero home, and so on? In eastern lands 
garlanding people is a common custom 





All 


and part of the usual ceremonies. 
who have ever visited Honolulu, for in- 
stance, admire the pretty custom of wel- 
coming strangers by throwing a garland 


around their necks. I often think we for- 
get what our heads were made for—to 
think; and not just a knob into which we 
stuff food, and from which we spat out 
ill-natured words or utter nonsense. 


What about growing a fine specimen 
of artichoke in a tub for a porch plant? 
Deep-cut leaves of grayish-green are 
very attractive. 


Take a tip from our Indians and prim- 
itive Mexicans. Watermelons gathered 
in early Fall, just before harvest time, 
were kept late into the Winter by hang- 
ing them from the rafters in a network 
of split yucca. Muskmelons were dried 
as apples and other fruits for winter use, 
and then stewed. They have a sweet fer- 
mented taste. 


Sprinkling certain delicate plants with 
very cold water on a bright day often 
causes minute mildew blisters,—actually 
vegetable pneumonia. When the lungs 
of the plants—the leaves—become dis- 
eased, really it becomes vegetable con- 
sumption. 


Carnations, as well as roses, are in 
better shape when placed for a few 
hours in water after cutting, before mar- 
keting. By the way, carnations would 
make fine garlands. As a matter of fact, 
it is reputed they have derived their name 
from being used at coronation ceremonies. 
Why not start a vogue in America of 
placing garlands about the necks of 
people? 

To the attentive eye, each moment of the 
year has its own beauty, and in the same field 


it beholds, eve hour, a picture never seen 
before, and which shall never be seen again. 


. —EMERSON 





Timely Suggestions for September 
(Continued from page 413) 


Try foreing the crocus which may be 
hurried into flower very quickly, and so is 
useful to furnish bloom to fill up the gap 
while waiting for later-blooming plants. 
They do not do well in overheated, or 
gas-lighted rooms, but in a sunny win- 
dow in a moderately-warm room, may be 
expected to produce larger and finer 
flowers than those that are produced by 
outdoor grown bulbs. They are nat- 
urally so hardy that the cooler the room 
the better they like it. Force the bulbs 
in soil or in moist moss or wet sand. 


Leave your potted house plants out- 
doors as long as it ean be done in safety, 
but be sure to have them so arranged that 
you can give them protection or move 
them quickly to a sheltered porch, in 
ease of a sudden frosty spell. With a 
little forethought and preparation, the 
coming of the first light frost need not 
necessarily mean the end of blooming 
plants in the garden, and fresh ripened 
vegetables. A frame made of light lum- 
ber, covered with muslin and used as a 
canopy over conveniently-grouped plants, 
will ward off injury on a frosty night 
and so aid in prolonging the outdoor 
season of flowers and vegetables for a 
considerable time. 
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CARE OF 


CANNA ROOIS 

After the frost had killed the foliage 
last Fall, I dug up the roots and put them 
in a bushel basket in the warm part of the 
cellar. In a few days, (after the dirt 
around the roots had thoroughly dried), 
I removed it all, put the bulbs back into 
the empty basket, set the basket in a warm, 
almost dark place in the cellar, and left 
them alone. This past week (March) I 
brought them into the light to look them 
over. Every one was firm, and healthy,— 
and all had started to grow, (red nobs or 
shoots about an inch long). As soon as 
the danger of frost is past, I will bring 
them from their winter storage place and 
set them out. 

Last year I left the dirt on the roots 
and put them in our cold, dark, vegetable 
cellar, and two-thirds of them rotte4., 

I went to a florist’s greenhouse to see 
where he kept his canna roots, and found 
he had left them under a bench where it 
was light, dry, and airy. They were in 
perfect condition. 


CLIFTON H. PHELPs, ( Mass.) 


EpiTor’s Notg:—One _ important point 
which seems to be overlooked by some writers 
on storing Cannas successfully is the im- 
portant factor of whether the canna roots are 
well developed before digging. The ,Canna 
is a tropical plant and requires a long season 
of growth. If frost cuts the foliage early, 
the roots are very soft and immature, and it 
is practically an impossibility to keep them 
successfully during the Winter without their 
drying up and shriveling to an extent which 
greatly reduces their vitality; if, indeed, it 
does not completely kill the life germ. It is 
important that the roots be thoroughly devel- 
oped before digging, if good results in storage 
are expected. 


GLADIOLUS FROM BULBLETS 


Late last Fall I received about 10 to 25 
bulblets each, of 20 different varieties of 
newer Gladiolus. They were, each variety, 
in separate envelopes in which I left them 
until about the first week in April. I made 
20 little thin muslin bags about 3 inches 
square, and emptied the bulblets in those, 
soaking them overnight in corrosive subli- 
mate solution, tags included. Next morning 
I drained them for several hours, and then 
packed them while still damp in an earthern 
pot; put an old plate over the top, and set 
them on the top shelf of the kitchen cup- 
board for two weeks. When I took them 
down to plant them, some were nicely 
sprouted; and with one exception (Minuet), 
all grew very nicely. Before soaking, I 
made a memorandum of the names and 
marked the tags 1, 2, 3, and so on, and 
planted them in that rotation. Even if the 
numbers were lost, the heavy gauge wire 
which I used for stakes would identify 
each variety by counting and looking up 
the record. I thought it would be a lot of 
trouble to grow such a few of each, and I 
rather doubted if I could make them germi- 
nate; but I had good success with this 
method and hope to harvest a nice lot of 
husky bulbs. 


Mrs. CHARLES B. TOMLINSON, (Penna.) 


BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 


I have had no black spot on my Roses 
for two years. Of course I spray weekly 
with a combination of black leaf 40, Arse- 
nate of Lead, and Bordeaux; but what seems 
to help with the black spot is the use of soot. 
I save all that is cleaned from my furnace, 
and give the ground around the Roses sev- 
eral applications. : 
Ipa M. Kina, (Nebr.) 
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SOWING SEEDS IN THE FALL 
I plant annual and perennial flower seeds, 
mixed, together. Seeds of the same size 
should be chosen. Of course quick-growing, 
large-leaved perennials should not be sown 
with tiny annuals. 


The annuals shade slow-starting peren- 
nials, and help break the ground. Much 
space is conserved, for the annuals can be 
pulled in the Fall, leaving a nice start of 
perennials. 

Appige Foisom, (N. H.) 


UMBELLATUM LILY HAS 50 BLOOMS 


The picture herewith is of an Umbellatum 
Lily which had 50 blooms on one stalk. 
The photograph was made after it had been 
cut a week. A few of the bottom blooms 
had dropped off. Either this same bulb, 
or one in the same group, had 29 blooms 





Unusually floriferous Umbellatum Lily 


last year. We have had this Lily in our 
garden for several years, and many have 


marveled at the number of blooms which 
appear on various stalks. 
Mrs. C. K. ANDERSON, (IIl.) 


WATER AND CACTUS 
There is a general misconception as to 
the amount of water a desert-type Cactus 
can use, and as to the amount it gets in 


its desert home. To be sure, a Cactus 
should not be watered again until it 


has become fully dry. In the desert it not 

only gets dry every day, but is watered 

every night. 
The desert and the 


is cold at night, 


chilled soil surface condenses not only 
moisture from the air, but that arising 
through the soil from the underground 


streams along which the Cacti grow in 
streaks. Although we are not desert here, 
some of our cactus beds cooked out during 
the hot and dry Summer which we ex- 
perienced in 1934. 


BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


CARE OF GOLDFISH 


I have noticed there are many lovers of 
Goldfish who are unable to keep them alive 
very long after purchasing them. I have 
some fish I have had several years, and 
my method of care is as follows: 

I have a bowl of suitable size for the 
number of fish kept. If a small bowl is 
used, the water should be changed more 
often. I use sand, a handful or two, on 
the bottom of the bowl; and if seaweed 
is procurable, I tie a small bunch to a 
stone and that holds it in place. 

At night, two hours or more before 
changing the water, (which should be done 
daily), I fill a pitcher or other container 
and let. it set until it is of the same 
temperature as that already in the bowl. 
Pour most of the water out and add the 
fresh water slowly. 

One can tell when the oxygen in the 
water is used up for the fish will come 
to the top for air, if it is lacking in the 
water. 

Once a week I take the fish out and put 
them in another container, and wash the 
howl thoroughly and rinse well. 

I feed (French’s) pellets instead of 
wafers, and give them all they can eat. 

If these directions are followed, one can 
keep Goldfish a number of years in healthy 


condition. Too often they are sadly 
neglected. 

GrRaAcE M. SriLgs, (Vt.) 
EXPERIENCE 


WITH PHILIPPINENSE 
LILY 


Perhaps my experience with Philippinense 
Lily may be of help to some lily fan. I 
think it is the most misrepresented Lily 
grown. It is said to be an everbloomer, 
and perhaps it is in the South, but around 
here it does not bloom until September so 
it could not be an everbloomer. 

I raised mine from seed when they were 
first put on the market, and it took as long 
for it to come to bloom as any other Lily. 
In this section they are not very hardy; 
some have failed te come-through the first 
Winter. 

I felt mine was not in the right place 
and moved it. It bloomed the first year 
after moving, but this year is doing noth- 
ing, and I doubt it will come through next 
Winter. The bulbs are small and it multi- 
plies fairly well, but have never been suc- 
cessful in growing one from the small bulbs. 
The government bulletin does not list it 
among those that can be started from scales. 
Aside from the fact that it gives a Lily 
late in the season, it has nothing to recom- 
mend it over the other white Lilies that are 
much more certain. 


Ipa M. Kino, (Nebr.) 


“FACTS ABOUT SUNDIALS” 


In the June issue under the above head- 
ing appear statements that are confusing 
to me. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Volume 7, page 312, says: 

“Four times a year the Clock and the Sun- 
dial agree exactly, the greatest accumulated 
diifference being about 16 minutes in Novem- 
ber. The four days in which the two agree 


are April 15th, June 15th, September Ist, 
December 24th.” 


I am just passing these statements on to 
you, as the “Facts About Sundials” in your 
June issue were a bit confusing in the light 
of the above statement. Which is right? 

B. F. Macrsy, (N. B.) 


14th Edition, 
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“WATER WITCHING” IS A FACT 


Believe it or not, there surely is some 
kind of power in “Water Witching.” We 
were trying to locate a different stream, 
hoping to get soft water, and called a neigh- 
hor who claimed to be the son of the seventh 
son, or what have you; and he had no 
trouble in locating a new stream, which 
proved to be the kind of water we wished 
for. 

A friend was here at the time; not know- 
ing he possessed any unnatural gift, he took 
the same forked switch and found to his 
ereat surprise he could locate streams the 
same as the neighbor. We tried to laugh 
it off, but it was true; and when I tried, 
the stick would not turn at all. So if there 
is nothing to it, why didn’t the switch turn 
for me? 

ANNIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


“Water Witching,” or the use of the ‘‘divin- 
ing rod,” is no longer a subject for “Believe 
It or Not.” It is now a matter of scientific 
demonstration; and the forked stick, perhaps 
in the form of a metallic rod of some kind, is 
utilized not only to locate water, but to locate 
minerals in the earth. I have in hand some 
very interesting letters and articles on this 
subject which will be utilized at a future time 
when more space is available, as many people 
are interested in the subject. Even those who 
have been skeptics in past years, will be glad 
to read some ‘definite facts. 

—(EpDIToR) 


GROWING MULTIPLIER ONIONS 
In growing white multiplying Onions, I 
found they made small Onions if left in a 
‘cluster. My experience has been if they 
are put out in the Fall, the cluster can 
easily be divided in the Spring, making a 
much larger Onion than when left as they 
grow; or thin out the slips from spring 
planting, leaving three in a clump. These 
slips will also grow and pay you for your 
trouble. 
ANNIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


PROPAGATING AIRPLANT 

If any of you have the Florida Airplant, 
it can be made to produce new plants by 
pinning a leaf in a curtain. (1 imagine 
it might grow anywhere, but I suppose 
the curtain puts it by the window for sun 
and air.) After a few weeks, when well 
started, set in damp sandy soil and it will 
root easily. 


KATHERINE Barrert, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF HUMMING BIRD 
I will have to disagree with R. Ashford 


in his identification of Mr. Zimmerman’s 
insect. 
Mr. Z. describes the Humming Bird 


Clear-Wing, so-called for the transparent 
parts of their wings. He is a fine example 
of protective mimicry, as his body is striped 
black and yellow like a bumblebee; and 
with his fringe of brown hair for a tail, 
his enemies do not know whether he is a 
bee or a bird. 

I have a suspicion that the Humming 
Birds, M. D. Harrison saw on the Four-o’- 
Clocks, were sphinx moths. 


A. W. BM; ind.) * 


BIRDS PECK HOLES IN POSTS 

In December 1934 FLowrerR GROWER, some- 
one asked how to get rid of birds that peck 
holes in the timber or porch posts, ete. 
They are quite annoying and persistent; 
and I find nothing better to stop them than 
a shotgun. You may sprinkle the house 
with a few shot, but that isn’t so unsightly 
as a three-inch hole the birds are sure to 
make if left alone. 

Some of our neighboring churches have 
numbers of holes in the walls, requiring 
carpenter work, but the birds just move 
over and peck some more; so “Johnnie, get 
your gun.” 

ANNIE CawTHoNn, (Tenn.) 
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JAPANESE ANEMONE,—HARDY PER- 
ENNIAL 
The Japanese Anemone in all of its 
shades of rose and pink, and also the 
white, is extremely hardy in the severe 
and trying climate of Central New York. 
The plants in the picture have been 
growing here for many years without any 
fertilizer added, or any winter protection, 
and with very little care. 





Japanese Anemone 


Anemone japonica should be planted in 
the Spring in this climate, and when thor- 
oughly established will send up hundreds 
of flower-crowned stems, which will bloom 
for several weeks. 

This flower with its delicate texture and 
coloring is especially welcome in the Fall, 
as nearly all of our fall flowers are coarse- 
petaled and of stronger colors. 

Many people imagine the Japanese Ane- 
mone difficult to grow and in need of cod- 
dling, but this is not the case; and if 
merely left alone after planting, it will 
thrive and multiply. 


LAURA M. Brayton, (N. Y.) 


SHADING ASTERS 
Shade Asters under thin muslin dyed a 
pleasing green color to improve the looks 


of the garden. Sew on tape one-inch wide 
to tie to the stakes. Tie the muslin a few 








‘Sorl 


‘Aster Planis 


inches down from the top of the stakes 
which have been driven into the ground one 
foot deep. Place the stakes four to six 
feet apart. I use stakes that are one by 
two inches thick. 


Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans. ) 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSI FOR WINTER 
BLOOM 


Of all the thousands of kinds of Nar- 
cissi, the Paperwhite stands alone in its 
adaptability to winter blooming indoors by 
the general public; yet the public seems 
to think that anything that is a Narcissus 
is just the same. They are mistaken. 

There are, to be sure, hundreds of kinds 
of Narcissi that can be grown and flowered 
indoors in Winter, but only under careful 
and painstaking handling. On the other 
hand, there are many varieties which can- 
not be made to flower at all under indoor 
conditions, at least not until about their 
usual time of blooming out-of-doors. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 








HOLLYHOCK SEED VARIATION 


I had just one Hollyhock and there were 
no others in the neighborhood. From the 
seed of this one plant grew six different 
colors of Hollyhocks. These were volunteers 
from the seed naturally scattered by the 
one plant. 

C. W. Jounson, ( Mass.) 


TULIPS WITH POPPIES AND VIOLETS 


A few months ago I wrote FLOWER 
GROWER friends about the beauty of double 
searlet Shirley Poppies with Baby’s Breath, 
in a tulip bed. 

Now I will tell of the results to the gar- 
dener. Large white Violets with blue eyes 
popped their seeds all over the bed, from 
across a walk. Enormous clumps developed 
in the two years. Also, red clover and grass 
flourished, because the bed could not be 
weeded. None of these things showed up 
last year, but the bed was heavily mulched 
with horse manure, and maybe it wasn’t 
some job to clean up the bed and dig up 
those Tulips! 

I sold what Violets I could for five cents 
each, most of them as big around as a peck 
hasket. The remainder were transplanted 
to one edge of the bed. Still, I think the 
beautiful bed was worth it, for it lasted at 
least six weeks. 


AppIE Fotsom, (N. H.) 


Answers to Bug Guessing Contest 


1. June bug. 

2. Kissing buy. 
3. Fly. 

}. Lady bug. 

5. Darning-need |e. 
3. Mosquito. 

7. Tick. 

8. Potato bug. 

9. Cricket. 

10. Spider. 

11. Ant. 

12. Hornet (horn-net). 


Mrs. Frep Garr. (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The Rodents (gnawers). 


. The Resurrection Plant is capable of 
closing its leaves, withdrawing its roots 
from the sands, and rolling, wind-blown, 
across country. Striking wet soil, it 
immediately sends down roots, scatters 
seeds, and unfurls new green leaves. 

3. Wind. 


j. The seeds can resist extreme tempera- 
tures because they contain very little 
water. 

5. The Crow, Pigeon, and Blackbird walk ; 
the Robin hops. 

6. This “whitish bloom” is of a waxy na- 
ture, and keeps water from evaporating 
too swiftly from the leaves. 


?. The young Opossums are born in an em- 
bryonic state and are transferred to the 
pouch by the mother, where their devel- 
opment is completed. 


8. The temperature near the soil may be 
ten to twenty degrees colder than that 
in the tree-tops. This is the reason that 
trees often bear fruit in their top 
branches, while buds on lower limbs 
hawe been killed. 


9. The leaves, in transpiring their usual 
amount of moisture, give off more than 
the injured root system can furnish. 

10. A plant is constantly transpiring (giv- 
ing off moisture) through its leaves. 
Dewdrops, gathered on the leaves, re- 
tard transpiration, in truth saving 
moisture within the plant. 


HELEN E. Rvuy te, ( Nebr.) 
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Reverend Cartright’s Chinese Fringe Tree, Delaware, Ohio 


Chinese Fringe Bush? 
To tHe EpDIToR :— 

The photograph herewith was taken on the 
grounds of Rev. Cartright, Delaware, Ohio. 
This tree or shrub is known as Chinese Fringe 
Bush, and is forty years or more old. ‘It stays 
in bloom about three weeks. None of the 
branches are straight; they all seem to grow 
on a curve. The flower clusters are creamy- 
white. Attempts have been made in different 
ways to propagate from this shrub, but with 
no success. Any information along this line 
would be helpful. 

Mrs. C. W. Lewis, (Ohio) 


Answer: This is apparently what is 
called Chinese Fringe Tree (Chionanthus 
retusa). Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture describes this as a shrub with spread- 
ing branches, or a small tree up to twenty 
feet in height. The flowers are fragrant 
and carried in panicles two to four inches 
in length. 

Any person having a Chinese Fringe 
Tree, and with experience as to culture, 
propagation, etc., will confer a favor by 
sending information on this subject. 


—(Eprror) 


Gladiolus Originators 


To THE EpDIToR :— 

I grow over a hundred varieties of Gladiolus 
annually, but not over a dozen of any one va- 
riety, aS my garden space is limited and must 
be shared by the Glads with tulips. dahlias, 
cannas, etc. The information. I would like is 
the names of the originators of the following 
varieties of Gladiolus: Aflame, Albatross, 
America, Betty Co-ed, Captain Boynton, Crim- 
son Glow, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Duna, Evelyn 
Kirtland, Geraldine Farrar, Gloriana, Golden 
Dream, Golden Measure, Halley, Heavenly Blue, 
Janet, La Paloma, Le Marechal Foch, L’Im- 
maculee, Los Angeles, Magna Blanca, Maidens 
Blush, Minuet, Mr. Mark, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Peace, Picardy, Rose Ash, Senorita, Souvenir, 
and White Wonder. L. S. Wicut, (Ont.) 


Answer: By means of lists which we 
have available, we have composed the fol- 
lowing list of gladiolus varieties and origi- 
nators: 


Aflame—Hornberger (Safrano-pink) 

A-Flame—Kunderd (Orange-red, 
red feather) 

Albatross—Pfitzer 

America—Banning 

Betty Co-ed—Briggs 

Captain Boynton—Boynton 

Crimson Glow—Betscher 

Dr. F. E. Bennett—Diener 

Duna—Palmer 

Evelyn Kirtland—Austin 


dark- 
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Geraldine Farrar—Diener 

Gloriana—Kunderd (Salmon-rose ) 

Gloriana—Betscher (Rich-salmon, y 
low throat) 

Golden Dream—Groff 

Golden Measure—Kelway 

Halley—Velthuys (Salmon-pink, carmine 
on napthalene) 

Halley—Alkemade (Salmon-pink) 

Heavenly Blue—Pfitzer 

Janet—Crow (Smoky-gray ) 

Janet—Smith (Dark-red) 

La Paloma—Diener (White-purple tinge) 

La Paloma—Dusinberre (Orange) 

La Paloma—Barth (Delicate-pink ) 

Le Marechal Foch—Hopman 

L’Immaculee—Vilmorin 

Los Angeles—Houdyshel 

Magna Blanca—Salbach 

Maidens Blush—Grullemans (Flesh-pink) 

(Maiden Blush—W. W. Fisher: bluish. 
white) 

Minuet—Coleman 

Mr. Mark—Velthuys 

Mrs. Leon Douglas—Diener 

Peace—Groff 

Picardy—Palmer 

Rose Ash—Diener (Ashes of roses, yellow 
blotch stippled) 

Rose Ash—Metzner (Old-rose ) 

Senorita—Salbach (Orange and pink) 

Senorita—Langlois (Bronze-orange, or 
ange-scarlet pencil) 

Senorita—Perrin (Turkey-red, 
brown throat) 

Souvenir—Grullemans (Canary-yellow) 

Souvenir—C. W. Brown (Cerise) 

Souvenir—Gravereau (Rose) 

Souvenir—Jonkheer (Deep-yellow, clear) 

White Wonder—Kemp 


a 
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Please note that in some cases the same 
name is given to more than one variety, 
sometimes to several varieties; but in this 
list you will also note that we have in- 
cluded all varieties by the same name. 

This question of duplication of names 
is a very serious matter which has caused 
much loss of time and energy on the part 
of gardening enthusiasts. More and more 
are we coming to a systematized nomen- 
clature, which has been greatly assisted 
by the national floral organizations. All 
who are interested in naming new varieties 
should study catalogs and lists carefully 
before selecting a name. 


—(Eprror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Verbena Questions 
How should verbena flowers be cut to 
induce the plant to continue blooming? 
Should the flowers be cut as fast as they 
open, and how long should stems be cut? 
What is the average life of a verbena 
crop? I have the New Giant. 


A Reaper, (S. C.) 


Hyacinths From Seed 

I would like to know when to plant 
hyacinth seeds and how long it takes the 
seeds to germinate; and how long it will 
be from seed planting to flowering. 


Mrs. Ray E. Everty, (Ill.) 


Fertilizer for Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Suggestions as to an approved fertilizer 
for Hardy Chrysanthemums would be help- 
ful, and I would like to know especially 
what is best as a bloom-builder. 


Huon S. Austin, (Pa.) 


Light-red Peony Wanted 

Can some reader tell me of a good light- 
red Peony? I read of red, dark-red, scarlet. 
maroon, etc., but don’t see any light-red 
listed in catalogues. Our flower shows 
have had none entered under the light-red 
collection, although this was listed in the 
schedule. 


GporGE ALEXANDER, ( Mo.) 


Cucumber Beetle on Dahlias 

Should dahlia growers spray for the 
Cucumber Beetle? These insects puncture 
the buds and petals of open blooms, and 
make them rather unsightly. If spraying 
is practicable, how should we go about it, 
and what should be used? 

Mrs. W. Burris, (Ohio) 

Butterfly Article Wanted 

Somewhere I recently saw an article say 
ing that we should destroy all Moths and 
Butterflies because they do so much damage. 
It seems to me Butterflies are not the 
villains they are pointed out to be. 1 
wonder if an article along that line 
wouldn’t be helpful to your readers. 


Mrs. E. J. Pitrman, (IIl.) 


Poor Results With Cleome 

I would like to know also the experience 
of Frower Grower readers with Cleome. 
I have seen it growing in different séctions, 
and it had very long petals and stamens; 
a pretty pink. I have tried it several 
times, each time with seed from a different 
firm. 

It always came up well and grew, but 
the flower was just a dirty white and very 


short, with nothing pretty about it. I have 
no idea what was the matter. 
ANNA TOWNSEND, (Ohic) 
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Asters Wilt 

I am a lover of flowers and usually very 
successful, but have trouble with aster 
plants. This year I planted the seed and 
find a great many are dying, start wilting, 
and then the roots rot. Please tell me 
cause and remedy. 











Tt’s easy to kill plant insects with NEW EVER 


GREEN SPRAY—just add water and. spray. Mrs. R. E. Tucker, (IIl.) 

NEW EVER GREEN kills both sucking in- - i ol 

sects (plant lice), chewing insects (worms), Liatris from Seed 

and beetles, but is harmless to you, your 4 Will some reader kindly give me in- 

ng —_ ert po ph mag wd poctegent or on formation on growing Liatris from seed? 

on the ant hills and along the runways. When The variety I am interested in is that hav- 

used according to directions it will not += ing long spikes of purplish-rose blooms. 

ee er eee What kind of soil does it require? Will 
Write for free illustrated booklet—"'How to it bloom the first year from seed? Full 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects”. cultural instructions will be appreciated. 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Irvine T. TyLer, (Conn.) 


African Violets do Poorly 

Will some reader tell me how African 
Violets may be raised successfully? The 
ones I have had lived only a short time, but 
they are so beautiful I am anxious to learn 


how to grow them. Would be glad to know 
Deep m Forest Leafmold whether they i little 


require or much 


moisture; I have tried both. Should they 
eS ee a wh — have a sunny or shady position? 
containing 








the elements required to insure a strong, fast Mrs. L. A. Fraser, (D. C.) 
RATuRe's INSULATION: Protects roots of Amaryllis Fails to Bloom 
ts from extremes of heat and cold. I have two amaryllis bulbs about seven 
ple , py ee years old, one of which has bloomed twice 
PRICED: $2.50—5 bags and up $2.35 during that time and the other has never 
- =, Leanne each—20 bags and bloomed. This one sends up abundant 


up each 10 bage sad, foliage, but no bloom stalks. Will some 
TERMS: Ph with order. reader give me _ suggestions about the 


H ° Amaryllis which will help me to get regu- 
Stoneacres--Horticultural Supplies ja) tivssoms fro 1elp : 


lar blossoms from same? 


PRINCETON e NEW JERSEY B. H., (Mich.) 





Buy Your Dutch Bulbs: 
Divct fe rom Holland Growers‘ 


Who have Devoted their Entire 
Lives to Bulb Growing ___ 

— oe a — 

= ea ~ —— = 

Skill in bulb culture is a Van Bourgondien family 

tradition. We of this generation have devoted our entire 

lives to bulb culture. Our Dutch Bulbs are grown in our own Hol- 

land Nurseries under the supervision of Peter Van Bourgondien. 


After inspection and grading, these bulbs are shipped to our Long Island 
warehouse, ready to be sent direct to you. 


All Bulbs offered here are TOP-SIZE (Exhibition Size), much larger than No. |; you 
cannot buy bigger or better bulbs at any price. You will never know what large and 
beautiful blooms you can produce until you have planted our TOP-SIZE DUTCH BULBS. 










































Combination Tulip Collection Majestic Giant Darwins 
Darwins, Breeders and Cottage 50 Bulbs, 10 Each of any ‘3 Nar bevucoeee $2.25 
60 Bulbs, 6& Each of 1@ Var............. $2.50 100 Bulbs, 10 Each of 1@ Var............ 4.00 
10@ Bulbs, 10 Eaoh of 10 Var............. 4.50 an  sopalty of Tulipdom, gE in size, 
Outstanding varieties in each group, differing stately. Afterglow, apricot-orange; 
in color, Each variety packed and labeled sepa- Barti gon, fiery crimson; Pride of Haarlem, bril- 
rately. A splendid balanced Collection. All May- liant rose carmine; Farncombe Sanders, brilliant 
flowering. ee n{notescombe, Vellow: ae — 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer a ee ar ed vw A gg TI team 

; ° beautiful lilac; Victoi D’Oliviere, light 
New Double Darwin Tulips uao«#—<_£ 


Amazing new hybrid varieties that will as- 
tonish your friends. Peony-like flowers of im- 





























—~ gise - ij fully, Gouble. mt. Tacoma, Crocus—New Giant Strain 
white; Eros, p an apaver, scarlet. 50 Bulbs, 10 Each of 5 Var............ 1.35 
15 Bulbs, 6 Eaoh of 3 Var.............. $1.50 100 Bulbs, 10 Each of 10 Var............ ob 
30 Bulbs, ‘0 Each of 3 | Sa 2.75 100 Bulbs, Mixed Varieties.............. 2.25 
-—s Larger and finer than the older Crocus va- 
Daffodils for Naturalizing rieties. The named Collections will include yel- 
60 Bulbs, Selected Hardy Var.......... $1.85 low, lavender, pure white, purple and striped 
100 Gulbs, Selected Hardy Var.......... 3.50 Giant Crocus. 
ay ne wy aia bene = 
corners, sun or se . 
shade, they will bloom year after year with lit- Hyacinths—special Bedding Size 
Ah. hy Ef varieties suitable for Specially selected bulbs of finest named varie- 








ties, producing large, full trusses, each variety 
distinctive in coloring. 

30 Bulbs, 6 Each of 5 Colors.......... $2.00 
100 Bulbs, 10 Each of 10 Colors.......... 6.00 





Beautifully 
Illustrated 











ee Bulbs of each variety offered in this advertisement are packed 
ree se nage A and labeled—and remember every bulb will be of TOP- 
> E (Exhibition Size) the largest size the market affords. 
Send check or money order today. All shipments sent POST- 
Holland PAID at proper planting time, with Cultural Directions. 
Nurseries 


: VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
ee ~ ae OOPe. BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 
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is It Iris Borer? 

I have 75 different Iris, and up to this 
year they were free of pests. This year a 
worm has been eating the heart out of the 
plants in one end of my bed. 

This worm is like a caterpillar, without 
hair, and is semi-transparent, growing to 
%4 inch in length. So far, it has not affected 
the rhizomes, but eats the heart out of the 
plant, including new growth and flower 
spikes. I have been cutting off the stalks 
near the rhizomes, and carefully examining 
them for the worms. I found 18 in one 
plant. 

What are they? How can I get rid of 
them? 

Cnyas. C. Cotyer, (Penna.) 


Blue Spruce Does Poorly 

Can something be done to save my 
Koster Blue Spruce? This is the second 
one I have bought. The lower branches be- 
come bare of everything; and the ends 
turn to a whitish color, then pink, and fall 
off, leaving the branches bare. I have used 
a number of things, but with no success. 

Cuas. MacKnient, (N. Y.) 


Mountain Ash Trouble 


Can some reader help me on the culture 
of Mountain Ash? Have one which loses 
its leaves twice a year, and I am afraid 
the tree will become weakened and die. 

S., (Ohio). 


Alternanthera as Bedding Plant 

Would like some information as to how 
to keep alternanthera bedding plants 
(cutting) over the Winter; how the cold- 
frame should be built; and how often to 
water them during the Winter. If a book 
or bulletin is available dealing with the 
above, will be glad to know where it can 
be had; and if any reader can give brief 
information along the line of my quest, 
will be appreciative. 

P. J. Lucey, (TIl.) 

Growing Lavender 

Can any reader give me information 
about growing Lavender; the best soil, 
amount of moisture, etc.? 


ISABELLA T. Faris, (Va.) 


Does Helxine Bloom 


I. G. Noyes, (Mass.), mentions that they 
have never known Helxine to bloom. I have 
a pot of it which was started from slips 
taken in the middle of the Summer. It 
has grown beautifully. For several weeks 
now (Sept.) it has been covered with what 
I have taken for bloom, though TI have no 
microscope with which to examine it. In 
each joint is a tiny red dot about the size 
of a pin point, and these are followed by a 
“loose pompon of silk” in a tan color, and 
the largest of which is scarcely as large 
as a small pin-head. I wonder whether 
some good reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will tell me if I am correct in imagining 
that my plant is blooming? 


Mrs. T. E. McPHerson, (Colo.) 


Growing Mountain Rose 


I wonder if any reader can give me help 
in the growing of Antigonon or Mountain 
Rose? What kind of soil and what loca- 
tion does it need for best success? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 


Mrs. GrEorcE W. WELLS, ( Mich.) 


Buddleia Question 


The question came up at our garden club 
meeting, as to whether there were two kinds 
of Buddleia, requiring different treatment. 
Some had been instructed to cut theirs 
back every Fall, and others had _ been 
warned against it. Definite information 
would be helpful. 


Hueu S. Austin, (Pa.) 
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KUNDERD’S © ORDER NOW FOR FALL PLANTING 


MAGNIFICENT PEONIES ano IRIS 


| | BEST QUALITY —ouR 55TH ANNIVERSARY SALELOWEST PRICES 


There’s a real joy in store for those who grow Kunderd peonies and iris. Their lovely flowers 











WRITE FOR OUR FALL fill the garden with a warmth of color which is really indescribable. Both the peony and iris 
PRICE LIST ON PEONIES are time honored favorites. They have been and still are among the top ranking garden flowers. 

IRIS — LILIES — TULIPS Their ease of culture make them all the more desirable. 
ROSES — PERENNIALS Our peonies and iris have been priced especially for our 55th Anniversary Sale. Nowhere else 
will you get such real values. All peonies sent will be standard 3 to 5 eye divisions and the iris 

, rhizomes will be of best quality. 

| | | Check carefully items offered here and write for our literature for complete list of our fall 
offerings. Act without delay—Remember, too, every order for $5.00 or more sent as a result of this 


advertisement receives ABSOLUTELY FREE a root of a fragrant YELLOW PEONY. 


JUST A FEW OF THE MANY PEONY NARIETIES WE GROW 


















































DOUBLE PEONIES Gloriana (Neeley)—Pink........... peonies. Buds show a trace of 
Good’s Dream (G & ae © flesh-pink, but mature bloom is 
Albert Crousse (Cr.)—8.6—L—Soft beautiful large rose type peony WR WROD: 500.05 0008s59505050520 $8.00 
wt Pragrant......cccce $ .75 of blush white color, turning to Mrs. C. S. Minot (Minot)—9.2—L 
Alice arding (Lem)—9.5—MS— WEIS GD BORe.cccccceoscceses 8.00 a shell-pink and white 
Probably the best peony in all Grover Cleveland (Terry)—8.2—LMS DORE nnn0n00400cn86nssh006es 60 4.00 
the world. It is a full double of —Rich, dark crimson Fine.... .50 Philippe Rivoire (Riv) —98.2—L— 
cream color which does not fade. John M. Good (G & R)—9.3—MS The very best red peony in the 
It has splendid stems, remains —Purest white. Ideal habits.. 5.00 world. It has every qualification 
erect. Wonderful in every respect. Jubilee (Pleas)—8.9—MS—A won- a good peony should have, perfect 
Formerly priced at $75.00 each.. 10.00 derful white of largest size. Long 7 color, splendid fragrance, regular 
Alsace-Lorraine (lLem)—8. s—MS— Pe .75 shape, good substance, graceful 
Rich creamy-white, tinted brown- Karl Rosenfield (Rose)—8.8—MS— stems and attractive blooms on 
ED cccpocccosesescoeccses .75 Rich velvety crimson. One of its laterals. Formerly priced at 
A. M. Slocum (Fra)—9.0—L—Large Ce. ME she cebhbneke sneak thee .50 SOR.GS MOU. cadsnctensabasesecee 2.25 
woe -white. Golden yellow sta- Kelway’s Giorious—(Kel) 9. 8—MS Phyllis Kelway (Kel) —9 0—MS— 
(iittrhibein nia ceEeade bees pe -75 —An exceptionally fine peony. A most beautiful semi-double, 
Aupuste Dessert (Des)—8.7—MS— Flowers are large with petals of soft lilac-rose pink, with golden 
Crimson-carmine .......+.+..... 1.50 the most excellent quality. Won- stamens. Formerly priced at 
Baroness Schroeder (Kel)—9.0— derful fragrance. Blooms are ED os. cca kha eeacnws 2.00 
LMS—Delicate flesh-white. Rose white and open early in the sea- President Taft (Cal)—8&.7—MS— 
NE Bik knetthstenedacnness .50 =. Formerly priced at $15.00 BED TE bee00002250%enc00s -50 
Brand’s Magnificent (Brand)—8.2 =-_—=_—_ CBN nceeceeccccrccrcceeseestecs 2.00 Primevere (Lem)—8. 6—MS—Neariy 
—LMS—Deep red .........+++-. 75 Le "Gyene—6. 9—MS—A pure white 6 eh es a kc ceeeane 1.25 
Clemenceau (Des)—8.5—VIL-—Car- double with incurved petals of Sarah Bernhardt (Lem)—9.0—MS 
mine with silvery tints. Broad most excellent quality, Blooms — pr flowers of splendid size 50 
Cree 1.25 are of good size and when per- e Louis Bigot (Des)—9.1 
Duchess De Nemours (C al) —8.i— fectly grown look as if they had at —One of the largest, mid- 
E—An early fragrant white, with been carved from the purest season, pink peonies. Exceptional 
collar of sulphur-white......... -50 ay Formerly priced at in every way. Formerly priced 
Edulis Superba (Lem)—7.6—E— OF? ewer 2.00 C0. SRR Qi 60 5005602502004020 1.00 
Deep mauve pink. Rose fra- Luetta Pfeiffer (Brand)—8.7—E— Therese (Des) —9.8—MS—Soft pink. 
ELLE LO ETE -35 Large. White flushed pink. Gold One of the very best pinks. Fra- 
E. G. Hill (Lem)—7.8—MS—Light StAMENS 2.6. . ce -ceeee see ceeceees 1.00 ED on sonchisantsibessavanenss 1.00 
rose-pink, with lighter tints. Martha Bulloch (Brand)—9.1—L— Walter Faxon (Rich)-—9.3—MS— 
Golden stamens ........++0-05: 50 A deep pink, double peony of the The color of this beautiful pink 
Felix Crousse (Cr.)—8.4—LMS— very, very largest size, blooming peony has less of a violet tone 
Clear brilliant red, coming in late in the season and carrying than any other pink peony of 
Mate MINE oo ccc ccccscccsces .50 its bloom during a long period. equal depth of color. Because 
Festiva Maxima (Miellez)—9.3—E A very showy variety. Formerly of its softness of tone it is oon- 
—Iarge full blooms of purest aft “tt - FO eer 1.50 sidered by many peony experts 
pr flecked crimson. Very fra- Henninger (Terry) — MS — the best real pink. Blooms in 
pie hhihh annadine et éete-< .50 Cream-white, with very long open midseason. Medium height with 
A Floweret of Eden (Neeley)—8.9— petals, giving it the chrysanthe- medium size blooms, Formerly 
EMS—Mauve-pink .............. 3.00 mum effect so much desired in priced at $3.00 each............ 1.00 
——| YELLOW |—— 
: POST F 
etai u é PAID 
Retail Value $8.00 J Al RED « WHITE « PINK 
; R TH T FLOWER GARDEN 
Every variety is truly a gem. All high rating peonies of rare beauty FO E CU 
are contained in this collection. These are the 5 Gems you will receive: a.  ~ =e _~y* yg en 
Col. Lindbergh, deep red, Therese, pink, each........ - $1.00 oan ine a , a we recommend this col 
WITH EVERY ORDER FOR $5 OR OBCN ee ee ee aw ese er seen $2.00  Tourangelle, flesh pink, each. 1.00 lection. The varieties included are all 
Laura Dessert, yeliow, each.. 1.00 rating peonies They will be labeled 
MORE SENT AS A RESULT OF Pauline Kunderd, "white, as to color. Here is a real bargain—Your 
ME 6560500060000 cpenaene 3-00 Total value ............ $8.00 
opportunity for a wonderful peony garden. 
THIS AD For complete color deac eription of The 5 ante teed listings, Only Order today. 
a limit number 0 ese_ collections Patt offe: er at once. 
Anniversary Sale Price—5 Gems $5.00 Postpaid. 12 PEONY ROOTS, $3.50 Postpaid 
TALL BEARDED IRIS color Pm such beautifully branched MRS. MARION CRAN—One of the very 
Pw tip rden - os $.15 Sat <. —- ya, pinks, Large $.20 

AMBASSADEUR-—S. rich lavender; F. dee —One o e est 0 owers perfect BBBc cccccccesccccees : 
reddish violet with a rich orange beard. $ .20 yellow Iris, A pure yellow self of beau- PIONEER—A splendid red-purple, nearly a 

tiful clear coloring. A lemon-chrome- self; F. slightly darker than 8; yellow 

APHRODITE—Both 8S. and F. are of a . 
bright lilac-pink and the falls have a isnt of beautiful form on a thrifty 20 beard. PEREOROOR. ccccccccccccccceccsecs 15 
white flush from the center of the blade «i (aia et cciraceu cur y29u0i0. 8 Seices0-0s s2es's ° RHEINGAUPERLE—Silvery-pink self...... -30 
to the haft. One of the best iris...... 15 GRACE STURTEVANT—F. crimson-black; | 9. SAN FRANCISCO—White; edged lavender.. 1.00 

ASIA—S. pale lavender, suffused yellow at IMPERATOR— & red-violet tinted buff: F. 4 SIMONNE VAISSIERE—S. light chicory 
base; F. light purple; yellow beard. One deeper red-violet with brown markings at blue; F. violet, veined gold ahd maroon 
=. the highest rated and finest Iris in 2s the bese. EGG BORG. io ccsecccccecce 10 "Ferre rr er 15 
CEE .c0chasa andes eegaresccsececs 3 LABOR—S. rosy amaranth, flushed copper; souv. DE LIETITIA MICHAUD—S. and 

BRUNO—A dominion seedling, 8. lustrous, y. —_ Sum. General effect a unique of lobelia-blue with golden yellow 
light bt purple; F. velvety, dark .. Sa ee Pra rrers .30 eas on a white ground at the hatft. 

CH UR—One od the largest and finest LORD OF jUNE—8: very broad, light blue; Enormous blooms of perfect shape...... .40 
va no Iris oo ag right ae red vein- F.. lavender-violet, marked old gold...... .20 TENEBRAE domini li 8. bl 
SE RR ele ae .25 Los ANGELES—white plicated blue. . 75 ish-vio} He oy one Es 

; DR. CHA AS. MAYO—A beautiful sori pink- a MI LORED PRESB Ys. white ; F rich ear ai q ati Bn me | 
toned ery fragran - ‘ ve vety Lome olet with narrow e 0 : 

DUKE OF BEDFORD A dominion  sced: lavend White-yellow beard.......... -20 and yellow beard.....++++++++se++sssees 45 
ling. S. deep reddish violet; F. rich vel- MORNING SPLENDOR—S. petunia-violet; WEDGEWOOD—Beautiful flowers of glor- 
vety blackish purple..............-.++-+ -20 F. rich, raisin-purple. The most brilliant iously rich wedgewood-blue of uniform 

ESPLENDIDO—A fine big red purple bi- red effect yet seen in an Iris............ .20 GED 686560002045 60b054 5405s dbesteeuns .25 














|A. E. KUNDERD, INC., GOSHEN, IND. 
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WILDFLOWERS 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 
Hardy Orchids Arbutus 


Fringed Gentians 
Wildflower Folder Now Ready 





Plant Wildflowers This Fall 
See Full Page Ad in August Flower Grower 











We offer also many Varieties of 
PERENNIALS, EVERGREENS, SHADE 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWER- 

ING SHRUBS and VINES 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Box 25 Putney, Vermont 


Grown in Vermont it's hardy 





TIME TO PLANT PEONIES 


Send for Price List of Best Varieties 
Write for Big Free Iris Catalog 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 




















OREGON 


LILIES... 

WILL PLEASE YOU JULIAECLARK 
LILIES 
CANBY ORE. 


more 
than 30 varieties ¥ 


Send for catalog 


illustrating 











KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 


For September planting. Finest collection of 
Japanese Irises in America. Send for free 
catalog and bargain collection list. 

KEMP’S GARDENS, (Originators) 


Box 181-F.G. e Little Silver, N. J. 


DAHLIAS 


One of the outstanding monthly features of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle is M. Crocket’s Amateur 
Hour. This month his timely subject is Dahlias. 
The Chronicle, America’s finest garden monthly, 
costs only 25c a copy or $2.00 per year—try it for 
six months for only $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 





Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency of 
Leafy Vegetables 

My mother always could pick a “mess 
of greens,” no matter what sort of a com- 
munity she lived in. She was a Methodist 
minister’s wife and moved about constantly. 
Could:some reader give me any clue to in- 
formation regarding the edible weeds in 
our fields and vacant lots? Suggestions as 
to where definite information along this 
line could be obtained in the way of 
bulletins or books would be helpful. 


Mary N. GaBLe, ( Mass.) 


Rose Bugs Do Much Damage 

I would like a remedy for the destructive 
work of the rose bug, or rose chafer, as it 
is called. During the past few years it has 
become a decidedly serious pest in this sec- 
tion; and when roses are not available, this 
bug is well pleased to spoil peonies in a 
few hours; and I have found that this 
morning a _ good-sized, healthy-growing 
dictamus or gas plant has been completely 
devoured. Can any reader give me a simple 
and effective remedy? 

H. M. McFarvanp, (Vt.) 


Madonna Lilies Blight 


Will some reader tell me why my 
Madonna Lilies blight, and how I can, pre- 


vent it? " CLARENCE SmirtH, (N. Y.) 


Matilija Poppy Information Wanted 


Will someone please tell me how to get 
seeds of Matilija Poppy (Romneya coulteri) 
to germinate; also how long a time is re- 
quired, and how we can keep the plants 


ere ' AtMA HaAMILL, (III.) 


Hemerocallis and Funkia Question 

Will someone who knows please write 
about Hemerocallis and Funkia? Do they 
require acid soil? The lavender-flowered 
variety flourishes in the Spring; by Mid- 
summer it looks as if it had been scalded, 
an ugly sight. Later it blooms, but I think 
the flowers might be better if the foliage 
had not been spoiled. 


ALMA HAMILL, (IIl.) 


Peach Borer 

I have a young peach tree which is 
affected by the peach borer. A small worm 
eats into the new growth and burrows down 
the stem, killing the top. How can | 
get rid of this? Any information will be 
appreciated. 

Cuas. C. CoLyEr, ( Penna.) 











GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


It is not yet too late to 
plant pansy seed, especially 
if you can winter the seed- 
ings over in cold frames. 
Where winters are not se- 
vere, they may still be 
transplanted out in the 
open. 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


is the strain that does not 
disappoint. 

600 seeds, mixed... .$1.00 
Trial pkt, 175 seeds. .35 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the origi- 
nator of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 
CANBY, ORE. 


(Cultural Directions and 
Suggestions for Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request. 








Lawn Does Poorly 

I have a lawn which was treated with 
manure last Fall, and it seemed to choke 
out much of the grass. This Summer, no 
matter how much water I apply, it does 
not do much good in bringing out the rich 
green color. I removed the dead leaves and 
grass, and much of the manure that could 
not be taken off with a broom, and find 
many bare spots. What I would like to 
know is how to fill in these spots to have 
the grass all even without digging up the 
whole lawn. I have a small lawn which is 
about two-thirds grass and one-third spots, 
and I am wondering if I could mow it and 
put on a layer of black soil on top of the 
whole lawn, sow lawn seed, and cover with 
a thin layer of soil. Any information will 
be helpful. 


Mrs. Orro R. MAN, (Nevada) 
Protecting Crape Myrtle 

Will the lady from New Jersey who told 
about Crape Myrtle being hardy in New 
Jersey tell me how to protect it through 
the Winter; how many degrees below zero 
it will stand; and whether the main stem 
is protected the same as the top? 


Mrs. Otro R. Man, (Nevada) 


Culture of Lavender 

I want information about Lavender, the 
kind our grandmothers used to raise. Is 
it hardy and is it difficult to grow? We 
live in the Midwest where the air is dry, 
and often drouth visits us, and the winds 
are sometimes hot and scorching. I wonder 
if Lavender would withstand these con- 


ditions? 
Mrs. M. F. Prerce, ( Nebr.) 


ANSWERS 
Plant Information 


Answering Anna B. Akin, (Iowa) : 

Leave the paper-like skin on the bulbs 
of Amaryllis to protect them. Bulbs are 
planted half their size below the surface. 

Leave the thread-like runners on the 
Ferns; or better, pack them around the 
Ferns with hairpins. Sprinkle a little dirt 
on top to form new Ferns. 


G. Boyens, (Ind.) 
Care of Hoya (Wax Plant) 

Answering several subscribers: 

Have had my Wax Plant six or seven 
years and it did not bloom until last year. 
It had seventeen very lovely clumps of blos- 
soms. It requires several weeks for the 
buds to develop. 

I was a long time learning how to care 
for my plant, which is three feet high and 
about two feet wide, and is on a trellis. It 
is a solid mass of leaves. This plant should 
become thoroughly root-bound to bloom well, 
and for this reason should not be reported. 
Another point is that one should not change 
windows, and the blooms or blossom stalks 
should not be cut from the plant. Some- 
times there are clumps of buds on the same 
stalk with the faded spike. 

This plant should not be pinched back, 


hut allowed to grow as it will; and it 
should not be allowed to get dry. 
WINONA SHATNEY, (Vt.) 





IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, 


Careful Service. 


Prompt and 
Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. Bertha Klemenz, (N. Y.) : 

I suggest you bother your Amaryllis too 
much, There is no reason for moving the 
plant from ground to pot, according to 
season. Leave the bulbs in one flower pot; 
say three bulbs to one medium-sized flower 
pot. The secret of blooming is for the 
roots to become root-bound in the pot. 
During the Summer when you have the 
plant outdoors, water at least once a week 
with liquid cow manure, (% rain water to 
' cow manure). Amaryllis bulbs must have 
a resting period, therefore about the first of 
October put the plants as they are, in the 
basement in a cool, dry place, away from 
light and moisture; they will gradually 
become dormant. Forget about them until 
the middle of April; then bring upstairs, 
and start watering them with rain water, 
a little each day. Soon they will start 
growing. If weather permits, put them 
outdoors, but not at first in the hot sun. 
Start watering with liquid cow manure as 
you did the previous Summer. You should 
be rewarded with blooms about the middle 
of June. 

M. Fuinn, (Ind.) 


Nclection of Gladiolus Varieties 

Answering Mrs. B. Tysen, (IIl.) : 

The Gladiolus, Jonkheer Van T'ets, is a 
leading white variety, but some growers 
prefer Maid of Orleans, Mammoth White. 
or Albatross, which are also leaders. Star 
of Bethlehem, Polar Ice, and Mrs. F. C. 
Hornberger are in this class. Minuet, an 
older variety, is the leading lavender Glad, 
hut some prefer Dr. Moody, Berty Snow, or 
King Arthur. Golden Dream seems to oc- 
cupy the place formerly held by Golden 
Weasure. Miss Bloomington (early), Loy- 
alty, and Tobersun (late) are leaders. 
Golden Cup and Spray of Gold, (Palmer- 
Gove), new, are highly praised. 

The “best” variety is the one the gardener 
likes best, even though it is not a general 
favorite. Some Glads are born lucky; 
others are lost in the rush of competition. 
For the beginner, almost any variety is a 
thing of beauty and enchantment. In the 
multitude of good varieties there are many 
superior ones which are not included in the 
“Favorite Fifty.” Byron L. Smith, light- 
lavender with cream throat, introduced in 
1917, still has thousands of admirers. 

I notice that some of the up-to-date cata- 
logs include a few of the old-timers. 1910 
Rose is offered by J. D. Long; the generous 
and joyous Crimson Glow, by Elmer FE. 
Gove; Mrs. Leon Douglas, by Grant E. 
Mitsch; and so on. A. E. Kunderd, Inc., 
and Robert J. Kunderd, in their abridged 
lists, offer many older Kunderd sorts in 
place of later introductions. Glad Bill, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., is the originator of 
many superior qualities,—Cleopatra, yel- 
low; Gladdie Boy, grenadine-pink; and 
dozens of others. 


BENJAMIN KeecnH, (N. Y.) 


Root Rot of Larkspur 
Answering Mrs. W. Sadler, ( Miss.) : 
Water standing on the crown will cause 
rot in Delphiniums. Also, though they need 
a rich soil, the direct contact of manure, 
not properly rotted, will cause rot. 


HueGuH Austin, (Pa.) 


MECHUING’S 





Propagating Bristol Fairy Gypsophila 
Answering B. A. Tedford, (Man.) : 
Have had no experience in grafting Gyp- 

sophila, so cannot tell anything about that; 

but cannot understand why your plants 
should die unless you had poor drainage. 

Good drainage is very necessary, also lime 

and sun. The name “Gypsophila’” means 

“chalk loving.” 

It may be some soils have wireworms. | 
use a quart or so of corrosive sublimate 
water (after soaking three lots of glad- 
iolus) around each plant once a year; also 
around delphinium. 


Mrs. C. B. TomMLinson, ( Penna.) 


Shrubs and Plants for Pime-Tree Site 
Answering Mrs. J. L. Dipner, (Pa.) : 
The following plants do well for me in 

front of pine trees where . leaves have 

dropped for generations, but where no 
vegetables, nor even sunflowers, will grow: 

All kinds of delphiniums, dahlias, astilbes, 

iris, bleeding heart, gaillardias, and pansies. 
I have not tried other kinds but know 

there are many that would flourish. 


Appie Fotsom, (N. H.) 


Trouble with African Violet 

Answering Miss Gladys A. Beebe, (Pa.) : 

I think if she will be careful about get- 
ting water on the .leaves of her African 
Violets, and not put them out-of-doors at 
all, she will have success with them. They 
are rather slow growers. 

I put mine on the porch last year and 
it nearly died, so I started another from a 
leaf and have kept it in the shade. It has 
been in bloom for quite a while, and the 
leaves are lovely. 

Ipa M. Kine, (Nebr.) 


Godetia from Seed 


Answering Mrs. Harold Stewart, (Wisc.) : 

I planted Godetia in my garden in rows 
about May Ist; then transplanted the plants 
when they were about two inches high, 
although they claim Godetias are hard to 
transplant. July 10th I had the first 
flower. 1 hardly think I will grow them 
another year as I do not think they are 
satisfactory for the average garden. 


Mrs. Harotp EmMMeEnt, (IIl.) 








RARE NOVELTIES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Choice new Double Pyrethrum; Eng- 
lish Named Delphinium; Rare Alpine 
Campanulas and an interesting list of 
unusual alpine and perennial plants 
for Fall. 

Write for Illustrated Folder 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 


Painesville. - - - © © = © «© « e 


Ohio 














e GLADIOLUS e 


Send for the best Glad catalog published. 
Have one of the best lists in the country. 


VIEW GARDENS 


Burlington, Vermont 


CHAMPLAIN 


Elmer E, Gove* 





Oxalis Adenophylla 
Crinkly, 

nestle all 
of lilae 








grey-green foliage, among which 
through the summer huge goblets 
pink, darkening to crimson at base 


40¢ each we 8 for $1.00 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood ~ Box 21 . 


rtons = =“@@A 15 BULBS for 50c 
- 2433 Bulbs for $1.00 


Pinn 
POSTPAID 
Quality, Named and Labeled 


of ten friends with flower gardens and 
we will include Three Extra Bulbs FREE. 


Oregon 
















R. F. D. 6, BOX S16F, TACOMA, WASH. 


PRI MROSES A SPECIAL FALL 


OFFERING 
Veris Hybrids—Rich shades of lilac, purple, violet, buff, 
orange, red, and Salmon. 
Vulgaris—The true old English Primrose with pale yellow 





flowers. ; 
Japonica—Long spikes of bloom from crimson to rose to 
almost white. Flowers in whorls. 


6 Select Plants $1.00—Postpaid—i5 Select Plants $2.00 
Sefid for Fall List of Perennials. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St. Portland, Oregon 








“EARLY BIRDS” 


FOR THE ROCK 


unusual 


Plant this Fall and they will bloom next Spring 


ADD to your rock garden the distinctive charm of rare and 

Losty bulbs. With their new forms and unusual col- 

ors, they will delight you and your friends . . . they will come 

up every spring. Remember, for most go ery results, bulbs 
e 


GARDEN 








for spring blooming must be planted without lay. We recommend especially: 
CHIONODOXA SARDENSIS — Rich blue blooms with small Doz. = 100 1000 

white eye 2 s ae 2 oe 6 ie ke $ .40 $2.50 $22.00 
GRAPE HYACINTH White (Pearls of Spain) — Pure white .60 4.00 35.00 
GRAPE HYACINTH Heavenly Blue — Larger spikes than 

ordin Blue Grape Hyacinth. . ee Se eer -45 3.00 25.00 
JONQUIL Sin le Sweet-scented (Narci Jonquilla) — . 

a i 2. 2 se * 6) 9 's 1.00 7.00 65.00 
SNOWDROP Elwesi Giant — Extra-strong grower: large 

white bells tipped green . . . - = + «+ «| -50 3.50 30.00 
CROCUS Siebert — Delicate blue with gold in throat. 

eee er ee ee ee ae -60 4.00 35.00 

Assortment Offer of the above 

Six each (36 bulbs) $1.65 Twenty-five each (150 bulbs) $5.50 One hundred each 
Twelve each (72 bulbs) 3.00 Fifty each (300 bulbs)......10.50 (600 bulbs) $20.00 


Above prices post-paid. ORDER NOW 


Write for a free copy of DreEr’s 


HENRY A. 





PYROTE 


Garden Club secretaries who wish to re- 
ceive our latest folders on plant sprays, 
whenissued, please send name and address 


to. . Mechling Bros. Chemical Co. 
DEPT. RPS CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Autumn Cartatoc of Bulbs, 
Plants, Shrubs and Seeds for 
Fall Planting. Cover in natural 
colors. Helpful planting sug- 
gestions. Reasonable prices. 


87 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOUR CHOICE NAMED PEONIES $1 °° 


<# Greatest offer we have ever made. Mons. J. Elie, 
exquisite pink—Karl Rosenfield, most popular 
red—Baroness Schroeder, beautiful white—Fanny 
Crosby, a very scarce sensational yellow. We grow, sell direct 
more peonies.than any other general nursery in America. 


15 FINEST. TOP SIZE TULIPS $1 °° 


Our Rainbow Collection of 17 New and Better 
Tulips, each a different color—from white to deep- 
: est red and blue. Also FREE with this tulip ~1 
lection, one Fantasy (finest of all tulips), and new Mole 
Repellant and Fertilizer. We Guarantee Satisfaction on 
Arrival and When Bulbs Bloom. 

$190 | 


3 GREAT ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Lulu A. Neeley, Red—Wurtemburgia, Scarlet— 
Trilby, Cerise. The three finest red poppies, ac- 
tually worth $1.75. Strong field-grown plants. 
This offer is made to Flower Grower readers only. These 
poppies with their crinkly big blooms will add distinction 
to any garden. 


MUSCARI AFMENIACUM 6 FOR 25¢ 


Big New Grape Hyacinth—Larger and more beau- 
tiful than any other variety—6 for 25c—Given 
free with a $3.00 order from this ad. 

We want all Flower Grower readers to have our new folder 
showing finest bulbs, shrubs and stock for fall planting, in 
full color. Be sure and send for your free copy today 





MILLIONS will remember our Century of Progress Rose 
Gardens at Chicago. Our bulbs and shrubs are the same 
high quality. 


America’s Foremost Direct Selling Nursery. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
52) INTER-STATE Bul 






LDING, HAMBURG, !1OWA 





} FOR BOWL 
NARCISSU CULTURE 

I ND ae Sd a ergata ecko kee Mb ale 12 for $.65 
Oo A =. eer rre rr ere 12 for .85 
Ne SE CID 6 onc: ho hb esiercee 12 for 1.25 
Direct Form Grower. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
Bloom. Catalog on Request. 


CARL C. TYLER 
6791 Woodman Van Nuys, Calif. 
NARCISSUS 2 IRIS ra HEMEROCALLIS 





LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 

3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 

15 BULBS $1.00 
(POSTPAID) 


This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of the 
easiest to grow, and is far the most popular 
Lily of the day. It is funnel shaped. pure glisten- 
ing white with golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet 
high, flowers July to early August. 


Send with your order the names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE. 


» Write for Illustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 













R.F.D. 6, Box 5I6F. 


Tacoma, Washington 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Cut Flowers * Bulbs 


Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus 
fields. We have 20 acres in bloom from July 20th 
to Oct, Ist and are located on U. S. Rt. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N, H., seven miles from 
Newburyport, Mass, Write for our New Fall List. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Chrysanthemums After Blooming 

Answering Andrew M. Dudley, (Iil.), 
who wants to know what to do with potted 
Chrysanthemums when they have finished 
blooming: 

We cut them back to about four or five 
inches in height, divide the root into two 
or three sections, and plant these in sepa- 
rate pots. The cut-off tops are put in water 
in a light place, but not where the sun 
will shine on them, until roots have formed; 
then planted in pots filled with light sandy 
soil. When they have made a good growth, 
they are set out in their permanent place. 

We have had ten fine plants from one in 
this way, which came through a good hard 
Canadian Winter all right. 


Mrs. J. W. INGRAM, (Ont.) 
Slipping Buddleia 
Answering Karl Matthews, (Pa.): 


Buddleia cuttings are very easy to root, 
and I have never lost even one which did 
not root. Cut either soft or hardwood 
growth, making cuttings about 12 inches 
long, and cut just below the node or joint; 
place in sand, or ordinary garden soil. Fall, 
or in Spring just before the plants leaf out, 
is the best time to take cuttings. 

Buddleias also grow easily from seed and 
will bloom the first season. I often find 
stray seedlings around the gardens. 


Mrs. J. W. LEE, ( Wash.) 


Apple Tree Drops Leaves and Fruit 
Answering Mrs. E. Mills, (Long Island) : 


The enemies of the Apple, both insects 
and fungus diseases, have become so numer- 
ous that if you expect to grow Apples, the 
tree must be sprayed systematically and 
thoroughly with some such solution as 
Lime-Sulphur and Arsenate of Lead, or Bor- 
deaux mixture. This requires a pressure 
sprayer, and is done at certain definite in- 
tervals in the growth of the Apples. Prob- 
ably your best solution will be to find some- 
one who does custom spraying and hire him 
by the season to give the necessary sprays. 
You can get bulletins giving information 
on spraying from the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, or from your State Experiment 


Station. Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


Lilies From Seed 

Answering S. E. Collier, (Ont.) : 

Your Lilies which give you trouble should 
be planted in the Fall. In planting seed 
at this season, it is best to mulch with a 
half-inch of peat moss, and to cover this 
with straw during the Winter to prevent 
blowing. Peat moss will keep the seed-bed 
moist,—a prime essential in seed germina- 


tion. Linn C. Georera, (N. Y.) 








public 


TEXAS GOLD HT.—Another 


shades of pink. 


New 


Two 
Rose 


These 
our New 
copy Now. 


Catalog No. 28 





New—Golden Red 


President Hoover Rose 


Registered with American Rose Society as— 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL HT. 


Originated and disseminated by Dixie Rose Nursery. 
: f rose gardens of North and East. 
Bright red buds with gold tones opening to deep pink. 


Hoover 
Also true to Hoover rose habits. 


New Hoover sports offered for first time—described and illustrated on covers of 


28, ready to mail about Oct. Ist. 


Both Roses in 2-yr. No. 1 plants $1.00 ea. 3 of each $5.00 Prepaid. 


Dept. FG 1 © DIXIE ROSE NURSERY ® Tyler, Texas 


The South’s Leading Rose Nursery 


Tested this year in 

Has made good in every way. 
Wonderfully true to parent. 

sport 


developed by us. Pure gold with 


Send postcard for Your Free 





Plants in Southern 


Raising 
California 
Answering P. J. Kinder, (IIl.): 
To bring annuals into bloom in Southern 


Seedling 


California during the winter months, (Dec. 
and Jan.), it is necessary to plant the seeds 
the last of July, or sometime during the 
month of August; so that the plants will be 
practically full-grown by the time cold 
weather starts, which usually is the last of 
November. 

My plants are started in a small shaded 
greenhouse in seed flats; then transplanted 
into planting flats, and hardened several 
days in full sun before planting out in the 
ground. They are set out in the ground in 
late afternoon, and thoroughly watered by 
sprinkling. The next day and for several 
days following, they are lightly sprinkled 
three or four times each day to prevent 
wilting. They are not difficult to establish 
when handled in this way. Some of the 
popular winter annuals are Stocks, Snap- 
dragons, Pansies, Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Dimorphotheca, Cinerarias, and Primulas. 
Biennials, if planted in the late Summer, 
Will bloom the following Spring. 

Coldframes and lath houses are used ex- 
tensively in Southern California during 
both Summer and Winter. However, if any 
considerable amount of growth during the 
Winter is expected, some heat must be fur- 
nished. 

My equipment consists of coldframes and 
a small greenhouse, which is heated in 
Winter with an ordinary gas heating stove. 
By leaving the top ventilator open, no dam- 
age whatever from gas fumes is experienced. 
The temperature is kept at about 50 de- 
grees at night. 

J. G. Hoorman, (Calif.) 


Control of Cutworms 


I believe that the best way to control 
Cutworms is as Hugh S. Austin, (Penna.), 
suggests in the March FLower Grower. I 
do not approve of poison bait in small 
gardens, for it is likely to kill the very 
ones who help us to keep these pests down, 
—our feathered friends, the birds. 

My small son and I are able to cope 
with the cutworm problem in our garden, 
very satisfactorily, by carefully looking 
under clods of soil, leaves, ete., around 
plants where the worms have been feeding. 
They feed in the evening and bury under 
the soil during the day. 


H. A, Anperson, (Alaska) 
Possible Poisoning From Insecticides 

Answering Ervin J. Weiss, (Wisc.) : 

I would not advise using berries sprayed 
with Arsenate of Lead, because they are too 
thin-skinned to bear much washing. ‘To- 
matoes or Cucumbers would not be danger- 
ous if well washed or pealed. Practically 
all sprays, including Arsenate of Lead, Bor- 
deaux, Paris Green, and Black Leaf 40, are 
poison to humans as well as to insects. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 





Narcissi, Hybrid Jonquils, Tulips, Peonies, 

Bearded & Beardless Irises, Hemerocallis 

Queen of May Send for Catalogue 

Narcissus Mixture, many fine varieties, earliest to latest, 

hard plump bulbs, excellent valua Try them. 30 for 

$1.00, $2.40 per $20.00 1000, express not 
s, Mixed La 


3 per 
paid. uli te, 40 for $1.00; Mixed Darwins, 
30 for $1.00, pp. Peonies, 4, all different, $1.00, pp. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens Carterville, Mo. 








« SPECIAL 


OD. Die PI oon cdcvesccdcccscccccoccsee $i 
5 Anchusa Myosotidiflora............-seeeceeees $i 
DD A W660 5 6.0.00. 6:860:0006.00-0ceer0res $i 


or All 20 for $2.50 postpaid 
Catalog sent upon request 
VAN’S PERENNIAL GARDENS 
P. O. Box 82 Puyallup, Wash. 
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Carnation Information 
Answering Mrs. Alfred R. Rough, 
(Conn.) : 
| planted a package of seed of Chaubaud 
Carnations in March in a small box, cov- 
ered the box with a damp cloth until the 
seedlings appeared, then removed the cloth 
and placed the box in the window. When 
the weather was warm enough, I planted 
the plants out-of-doors in their permanent 
home. By July 15th, the plants are all 
nicely budded. For winter protection I will 
use evergreen boughs placed lightly over the 
plants. The variety Enfant de Nice is con- 
sidered larger and handsomer than Chau- 
baud. 
Mrs. HARoLD EMMERT, 


Culture of Phlox Decussata 
Answering M. Miller, (N. J.): 


This is one of the very best perennials. 
Any good soil which will produce other 
thrifty plants, will produce good Phlox. 
Full sunlight is recommended; shade, dur- 
ing hottest part of day, is a help but not 
a necessity. Water, especially in dry 
weather, before blooming, ought to be given. 
Healthy and hardy, generally speaking, this 
Phlox can stand neglect and do well; but 
good care and culture are appreciated and 
result in very pretty garden pictures. 
Plants can stand alone without support, 
but support may sometimes be advisable. 
The varieties mentioned in average catalogs 
are as hardy as any perennial, and do not 
need winter protection, though I have 
known some of the large-flowered hybrids 
to die out. Protection, or lack of it, had 
nothing to do with it. Any plant with a 
tender streak in it, which is not kept 
healthy and vigorous, may die out anyway. 
Last Fall, a clump of choice white Phlox, 
dug up and left on top of the ground all 
Winter, started to grow in Spring as if 
nothing had happened to it. Iris and ve- 
ronica will do the same. ° 

Young phlox plants, or small divisions, 
can be set the first year or two, a foot or 
eighteen inches apart; but in permanent 
row or border should be two feet. Large 
clumps may be left undisturbed as long as 
they do well, or do not get too crowded. 
Occasional resetting is a benefit,—in late 
Fall or early Spring. Choice young plants 
are better established before late Fall. For 
immediate effect in permanent place, set 
three or more small plants or divisions of 
a variety in a clump. Remove dead ‘stalks 
late in Fall, or the first thing in Spring. 
If grown from seed, prepare to be patient 
and wait for perhaps five months,—maybe 
more. Seems to me someone has written 
about waiting a year, but maybe it was in 
connection with some other plant. Just 
now I have been waiting from March to 
July, and am getting tired of it; but I 
want some new varieties. Remove seeds 
from bloomed stalks to encourage more 
flowers, also to discourage inferior seed- 


(I11.) 


lings; though they are not always in- 
ferior. Wood ashes are a good food, and 


soot is also usable; said to intensify colors. 
I apply these in Fall and Winter. 
Decomposed manure, peat moss, or lawn 
clippings may be placed around base during 
Summer to conserve moisture.  Littery 





WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 
New Seed $5 per packet of 250 
Seeds 


Special Novelties 
$10 per packet of 250 Seeds 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 





manure is as good winter protection as any, 
after ground freezes. Phlox may continue 
for years, even in some shade, without mil- 
dew; when this appears, use sulphur. There 
is a difference in height, also in blooming 


dates. The earliest (dwarf) appear in 
June; the others continue very late. Plant 
dwarf ones in front of others. A large 


planting of one or more colors is beautiful. 
Phlox is a good landscape flower, also val- 
uable as individual plants and for bouquets. 
Phlox may be grown on any side of build- 
ing. Rain and sun will spot almost any 
color. The flowers are _ fragrant,—not 
heavenly, like violets,—but pleasing. Look 
down a stalk from the top, and notice the 
orderly arrangement of pairs of leaves. Re- 
member the name this way: “De cuss ate de 


, . > 
watermelon.” pox yaMIN Keecn, (N. Y.) 


Black Spot and Mildew on Roses 
Answering Mrs. J. O. Miles, (Idaho) : 
Black spot is a disease of the plant. The 

infected leaves must be picked and burned; 
because if they fall to the ground, the soil 
becomes infected and continues spreading 
throughout the rest of the rose bed. Severe 
Winters will not kill the fungus. A good 
preventative is by dusting with nine parts 
dusting sulphur (not flowers of sulphur) 
and one part powdered lead arsenate, to 
which has been added one part powdered 
tobacco. This ought to be done every two 
or three weeks from the time the foliage 
appears until freezing weather; also work 
the above formula into the ground around 
plants. 

Mildew is a diseased condition, caused by 
damp weather, or perhaps late sprinkling 
with the hose. (By late I mean after the 
sun has passed the noon hour.) The water- 
ing of the Roses should be finished before 
noon. The foliage then has time to dry 
before sunset. If you water at night, re- 
move the nozzle and let the water get to 
the roots of the bushes. To control mildew, 
use the same formula as for black spot. 
It is also good for all leaf-eating insects. 
Green lice on buds, and on tips of growing 
shoots, may be destroyed by spraying with 
some solution of nicotine, though the sul- 
phur-arsenate-tobacco dust may take care 
of lice also. Rose bugs, which eat the 
flowers, must be picked by hand. 

If you keep your Roses growing vigor- 
ously, the pests can hardly give you serious 
bother. Constant cultivation and feeding 
as they need fertility—these are the best 
protections against insects and diseases, as 
well as assurance of good flowers. 


V. H. Appey, (Mich.) 


Rarest Flowering Bulbs 


es Charming hardy kinds that will make * 
your garden unusual but delightful. 
Butterfly Tulip, Crimson Satin Flower, 
Foxtail Lily, Plume Hyacinth, Blue Star 
Flower, Camassia and the like. 


+ Interesting, unique catalog on request. - 
REX, D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 


Choke out the Weeds in Your Lawn with 


SCOTT’S 
CREEPING BENT 


This amazing grass will quickly fill 
out those unsightly bare spots, re- 
sponsible for weed _ Wm, J. 
Dove, New Hyde Park, N. Y., writes, 
‘Your Creeping Bent is wonderful.’ 
It is just as thick and soft as a car- 
pet.”” James H. Whyte, Salem, N. J., 
writes, ‘‘There’s no room for weeds 
when Creeping Bent gets a start.” 
Cc. M. Marker, Columbus, Ohio, says, 
“Our Bent Lawn is just lovely this 
year.” “Bent Lawns” tells you how 


weeds—in six weeks, Simply ask for ff 
a free copy of this interesting 
booklet. free 








Sons 
Lax 42s 


Be Af 


Fall Is the Best Time to Plant. 


O. M. SCOTT and SONS, CO. 
355-B Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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ORDER THESE 


PEONY | 
BARGAINS 


OF THE YEAR! 


The following peony bargains are the re- 


sult of careful specialization. I have 
selected fourteen of the highest rated 
peonies in the world and offer them to you 
at prices I do not believe you can duplicate 
elsewhere. Every division contains from 
3 to 5 eyes cut from the cleanest, strongest, 
healthiest 3 YEAR OLD stock it is pos- 
sible to grow. 


Select the group or groups you wish, check 
them on the coupon below and mail your 
order to me today. It will be given careful 
and immediate attention. Remember, I have 
no catalog and offer only the varieties listed 
below. In this way I reduce my selling 
expense, which is the reason why my prices 
are so low. 


Make Your Selections From 
the Following Groups: 
Group 1-F. Walter Faxon (pink), Richard 
Carvel (red), Mrs. Edward Harding (white) .$1,00 


Group 2-F. Clemenceau, Martha Bulloch, 
M, Jules Blie, (all pink).............. $1.00 


Group 3-F. Le Cygne (white), Philippe 
Rivoire (red), Solange (white) or Ther- 
ese (pink) 


——- 4-F. Ama-no-sode (pink), Isani 
Gidui (white), Fuyajo (red), all Japs. . .$2.50 


Tourangelle free with any three groups. Tour- 
angelle and Cherry Hill free with all four. 


URKUEKING is MADE EASY 
BY THE USE OF THIS COUPON 


JAMES DON HOWARD, Peony Grower 
Box 644, Lima, Ohio 


Please ship me the peony groups checked below. I enclose 
cash check —— money order for $ 


[] Group 1-F [) Group 3-F 
(J Group 2-F [] Group 4-F 


One Tourangelle free with any three groups. One Tour- 
angelle and one Cherry Hill free with all four groups. 


Prices F.O.B. Lima, Ohio. Cash only, no ©,0.D, 












Ohio customers please add Ohio sales tar 
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Learn tobea 


LAN DSCAPE 


" RCHITECT 


Hy At Home, By Mail 


bed |. asy to learn; big 

‘ees for trained men 
and women, -up_ to 
$100 per week 
Healthful outdoor 
work. Write for free 


ag och ies aa OQORRET 

” ia 
Hi; AMERICAN 

MPN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


83A Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 










Rock Garden Irises 


Ruthenica, Arenaria, Gracillipes, each.......- 35c¢ 


12 named dwarf bearded irises, all different,. . . $4.50 
Please include postage. 
32 page Catalogue on Request. 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 


Jennings Lodge ° ° e © * Oregon 





HAND SELECTED 


WHITE DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


PEARL NECKLACE * es WONDER 
ANGEL’S BREATH VELVABEE 


Package of any one of above Pg seeds...... $5.00 
White Mixture from above named varieties. 100s. pkt.. 5.00 
Special White Mixture taken from choice plants, pkt.. 2.50 


FRIENDS e 923-23rd Ave,, South 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Every garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, truit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
eat help to success in Audel’s 
Gardeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 


Areliublereference: complete garden- 
peaaticun r¢ illustrated 













HOW TO PREPARE 
YOUR GARDEN 
FREE FOR WINTER 


eked So ai 
HEN is the proper time to 
prepare your garden for 
Winter? Before the ground is 
frozen, or after? Do low tempera- 
tures, or alternating high and low 
temperatures, cause winter-kill? 
What mulch offers insulation 
against both heat and cold? 

The answers to these questions, 
and a host of others of vital in- 
terest to every garden lover, are 
found in this folder. Be sure to 
get a copy. It is free if you mail 
the — 


\PIC/ ——_— a a a 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


















Please send free folder, “How to 
Prepare Your Garden for Winter.” 
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Vastly Different Plants Under the 

Same Species or Family Name 

E. M. Howell, (Wash.), wants to know 
why such vastly different looking plants as 
the Euphorbia splendens, a perennial, and 
the garden annual sorts are classed under 
the same name. I presume he means in 
the same order or family. Different au- 
thorities vary on many points, regarding 
the classification of plants; as for ex- 
ample, Asa Gray in his Manual, recognizes 
132 orders or families; while Chapman’s 
“Flora” contains 170, and “Wood’s Botanist 
and Florist” recognizes 159 orders. All of 
which means that of the many thousands of 
forms or species or plants, some of these 
orders must be represented by many 
species. 

For the most part, plants are classed 
largely by their structure or formation of 
fruit, flower, and cells, and the family 
Euphorbiaceae holds about as closely to 
the accepted rules as any order I know of; 
and to one who has had much experience 
in classifying plants, a specimen of this 
family is about as quickly or readily recog- 
nized on sight, when in bloom, as any other 
plant. ‘ 

Almost every order of plants is repre- 
sented by both annuals and perennials, and 
the matter of thorns is by no means char- 
acteristic of special order or family. Spurge 


means the same as purge, and the order 
is so called from this fact. If Mr. Howell 
will notice, all of them have more or less 
milky, acrid juice. Our common “Hypo- 
crite” plant gets its name from the fact 
that what seems to be a gay flower is 


not a flower at all, but red spots on the 
foliage; and the wonderful Poinsettias of 
Christmas are both members of the euphor- 
bia family, and the fertile flowers are all 
so nearly alike that it is easy to see they 
belong to the same family. 

In almost every order of plants are one 
or more species bearing thorns, and one 
cannot rely on catalog names to classify 


anything; or now-a-days, too many cata- 
logs are ,dependent on the unheard of 
“local” names to sell many of their plants. 


Give a plant some queer name and de- 
scribe it in such a way that the unsuspect- 
ing will not recognize ‘it, and it often turns 
out to be something we have all been 
acquainted with all our lives under another 
name. Many plants are called by entirely 
different names in different sections and 
different states. 

So after all, the Latin names are the 
only ones to be depended on, and sometimes 
we may find authors disagree there; and 
what may be one thing in one section or 





TULIPS LILIES 
HYACINTHS 
CROCUS —_ SCILLAS 
Etc. 


Direct from Holland 
Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 
Sassenheim * Holland 











soil, may be entirely different in appear- 
ance elsewhere. 

We have a fine example of that this 
season. A friend in Indiana sent us many 
plants, each of seven kinds ef Mums, last 
year. Al! plants of all kinds. bloomed 
last year, and each one was true to name 
or description; and as they were set in a 
row, each kind to itself, there was no 
chance for them to get mixed. ‘This season, 
two of the kinds bloomed out in July; and 
the Rose Charm, which was a delicate pink 
semi-pompon last season, is a much larger 
flower of a bright, clear-yellow. 

Buckingham, which was a single, coppery- 
bronze, last season, is now also double and 
a golden-yellow. As the plants have not 


been moved or fertilized in any way since 
planted last year, it could not be change of 
environment, or soil. 

C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 


Culture of Gardenia 

Answering Flora W. Wood, 
to repotting Gardenia (Cape 
Gardenia jasminoides: 

Do not overpot; good loam is suitable. 
The soil should not be over 4 inches deep. 
Give weak manure water every two weeks. 
Scotch soot seems to work wonders with 
this plant. Do not overfeed. A southern 
exposure is desirable to prevent rank 
growth. Do not overwater; have the mini- 
mum temperature (moist) about 65°F., 
and keep the plants free from _ insects. 
Syringe frequently to keep the atmosphere 
on the humid side. 


(Mass.), as 
Jasmine), 


G. Boyens, ( Ind.) 


Blight on Chrysanthemums 
Answering Mrs. R. W. Hargrave, (N. Y.): 
Do not know if this is the same trouble 
we have had or not. Ours was cured by 
applying dusting sulphur regularly each 
week during the growing season. If the 
plants have “stood in one spot several years, 
it might be a good plan to remove and 
divide: planting in a new location, and 
using an application of either tobacco dust 
or dusting sulphur on the roots. 
Linn C. Georora, (N. Y.) 
Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 
Answering C. N. G., (Chicago Region) : 
Lilium Philippinense formosanum to me 
is one of the most beautiful of Lilies, com- 
ing into bloom here in July if planted in 
the Fall. Small bulbs can be planted in 


the Spring. They will bloom later, about 
August, continuing to put up new bloom 
stalks until killed by heavy frosts. They 
were not killed here last season until 
November. 

They multiply rapidly, three bulblets 
making thirty-two bulbs last season (some 


tiny, others large), and will all bloom this 





time. The blooms are large, and a tiny 

bulblet will sometimes have seven large 
blooms, but usually from one to three. 
Mrs. J. H. Marueny, (Ky.) 

THE FLOWER 

BEST tourer 


For dish and bowl arrangements 
Made to meet the exacting needs of 
a very successful flower exhibitor. 
Thin partitions, maximum capacity, 
heavy base 334 in. dia., rustless and 
dark green in color. WNeatiy boxed, 
it makes a fine gift or prize. 

Mailed, postage prepaid, upon receipt 
of 50c. Special offer to clubs. 


MILDRED E. APGAR 
257 West Pine St. Audubon, N. J. 











3 for $1.00 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 


The lovely Incense Lily of Formosa—superior to the Easter Lily. 
Hardy and easy of culture. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Tigard, Oregon 
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Flower Information 

Answering Mrs. Geo. H. Allegree, (Ind.), 
to whom I wish to offer the below informa- 
tion on plants: 

Checkered Iily (Fritillaria meleagris) : 
Grows 12 to 18 inches high. Hardy, but 
needs a two-inch mulch of leaves in Winter. 
Plant 3% inches deep in rich soil. Flowers 
bell-shape. Will succeed best in slightly- 
shady, dryish soil. 

Alliiums: They resemble the blue-lace 
Primrose in shape. Hardy. Do best in a 
dry sunny soil. 3 inches to 12 inches high, 
according to variety. 


Calochortus (Mariposa Lily or Butterfly - 


Tulip): Hardy, but give slight protection. 
Plant 3 inches deep. Cup-shape, 3 inches 
to 5 inches across. Any good soil. 

English Iris: Succeeds in a well-drained, 

loamy soil. Similar to Dutch or Spanish 
Iris. Plant 4 inches deep about Labor 
Day. Hardy if protected. Bulbs should be 
replanted every two or three years, because 
a new bulb forms under the old bulb each 
year. 
" Primrose: Hardy varieties, plant in 
shade, as much sun will cause plants to 
winter-kill. Require a well-drained soil. 
Height 6 inches to 12 inches, according to 
variety. 

Japanese Anemone: Hardy if given pro- 
tection. Plant in any good soil. Will 
grow from 2 feet to 3 feet, blooming from 
September until hard frosts. They im- 
prove with age. 

Golden Eardrop (Asphodelus lutea or 
King’s Spear): Hardy and easy to grow. 
3-foot to 4-foot spikes of bloom from 
ny ae H. Y. Corsert, (Va.) 


Identity of Plant 

Answering Marie Knox Wendt, (Va.) : 

The plant described on page 360 in August 
(1934) issue is Fan Lily, a Marica of the 
iris family. 

The Marica has often been written about 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

ReNnA BAvER, ( Wisc.) 


Names of Varieties of Coleus 

Answering A. H. Bowers, (Calif.) : 

Here are names of several varieties of 
Coleus; consult florists and catalogues for 
others: 

Park’s catalogue lists: (seed) Benary’s 
Exhibition, Kelway’s Unique, Pyrenean 
Giant, Striped Empel, Thyrsoides, and Vil- 
morin’s Large-leaved. 

Salzar lists these plants: American 
Beauty, Beckwith’s Gem, Christmas Gem, 
Golden Bedder, Gold Bond, Rainbow, Trail- 
ing Queen, Sensation, and New Gem. 

Burgess lists these plants: Autumn Tints, 
Butterfly, Fire Brand, Sunrise, and Yellow 
Bird. 

These and other catalogues can be found 
in the advertising columns of the leading 
garden magazines. 

Mrs. Pavut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 





Plant Now! '«_ "er N= 


° Spring & Summer 
THESE HARDY 


CALIFORNIAN BULBS 


Dogstoeth Violets, Mariposa Tulips, Fairy 
Lanterns, Camassia, Brodiaea, Lilies 


also 


HARDY BORDER PERENNIALS 
RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


These and many other lovely flowering bulbs and plants are 
described in my illustrated catalog which is sent free on 


request. 
CARL PURDY 
Ukiah, California 








Box F35 


Culture of Salpiglossis 

Answering Mrs. L. B. S., (Va.): 

Salpiglossis is really very easy to raise. 
To begin with, one must plant the seeds 
correctly. Do not cover them! Make a rill 
and scatter the seeds in it. Then the 
rains will wash a tiny bit of soil over 
them but will not bury them. We usually 
plant our seeds right where we want them 
to grow, though we have transplanted them 
successfully. When we do transplant them, 
we are careful not to disturb the root 
system. 

We never start Salpiglossis in the house, 
as we always have them quite early by 
planting right outdoors. If one were going 
to start some indoors, one could plant 
them in plant bands and then set them 
out at the proper time. In this way the 
plants would not know they had been moved. 
They do not need special fertilizer. 

RutH Hopeson, ( Wisc.) 


Hydrangeas from Cuttings 

Answering A. H. L., (Mich.) : 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is one 
of the best of the late-blooming shrubs. 
Flowers are creamy-white, in large, pyra- 
midal heads, terminating the current year’s 
growth; bloom, according to locality, is 
from July to September. This plant is 
grown both in bush and standard form; 
the last is the Tree Hydrangea. 

Propagation: Green cuttings may be 
taken the first part of July. Take those 
shoots which are not too robust, and only 
the ends. Shorten back the leaves one- 
third and pat in sand, in a cool, humid 
atmosphere. Cutting of dormant wood may 
be made 8 inches to 10 inches long, and 
inserted either in the Fall, or kept heeled 
in; or buried in a coldframe during Win- 
ter. After roots have formed in the Spring, 
plant outside and train as desired to tree 
form. Prune severely in the early Spring. 

G. Boyens, (Ind.) 


Dividing Oriental Poppies 
Answering F. B. Lower, (Iowa) : 
Oriental Poppies are easily grown from 
root cuttings taken in the early Fall, while 
plants are dormant. Pieces should be cut 
about two inches long and laid flat, cov- 
ering them with about two inches of sandy 


soil. Keep moist. ReENA Bauer, ( Wisc.) 


















» To prove that 
“ youget more, better & earlier 
blooms by Fall Planting of Star 
Roses — guaranteed to bloom, or 
money back—for $1. we send you 
2-yr.Field-Grown plants—1 each of 
"Ami Quinard H. T. Velvety crimson- 
./ maroon, with black lustre $1.00 ea. 
’ Federico Casas H. T. Gaily colored 

copper and orange, from Spain. $tea. 
= 

re 


Send $1 for Both of these Fragrant Ever- 
€ bi ing roses, P id. Ask for new cata- 
Cata- log. *‘FallGuide to Star Roses’’, showing 
log finest new creations of Europe and America. 
CONARD-PYLE CO , Robt. Pyle, Pres. 

_ WEST GROVE 408 PENNA, 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








e WHEELER CROFT e 


Let Science bring you Better Flowers 


HAND POLLINATED 
DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Scientifically crossed. Flower spikes 2%4-4 feet long; 
flowers 2%-3%4 inches. Wonderful laterals. Sturdy growth 


$1.00 for 100 Seeds 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 


ROCK GARDEN NEWS 


Every rock garden enthusiast should read the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s premier garden 
monthly and the official organ of the American 
Rock Garden Society. Experienced editors check 
each article to insure sound, practical information. 
The Chronicle costs only 25c a copy or $2.00 per 
year—try it for six months for only $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


- 
: yy aCKS Snowdrops 
) Lovely little Snowdrops, earti- 


est spring flowers, bloom out- 
. <= doors before the snow is gone, 
we Am iive for years. Plant this fall. 
6 bulbs (30c value) postpaid for 
10c; 60 for $1. Send dime or 
dollar today! 

Vicks Bulb Book Free 

m Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. 
~—many special offers. 


JAMES VICK, 630 Vick Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
ladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
end postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S, Liberty Salem, Oregon 




















L. Candidum 


Mammoth Bulbs, 9-11 in 
Monster Bulbs, 11-13 in. . 
Jumbo Bulbs, 13-15 in. 


154 West 23rd St. 











Glorious MADONNA LILIES | 


The Herbaceous Border is the ideal place in your | 
garden for Hardy Lilies. A few bulbs, dotted here and 
there—where the close companionship and friendly 
shade of neighboring plants, help their growth, they 
eventually become great colorful colonies, enhancing 
the entire beauty of the border, with their graceful, | 
dignified and majestic flower heads. 
| 


Our New Crop Bulbs arrive in August and 
should be planted immediately—order now. 


Each Doz. 100 
= $0.30 $3.00 $20.00 
rn .50 5.00 35.00 
ay tra. ' PY 7.50 60.00 


Free Delivery on Cash Orders 





FALL CATALOG, With Many Illustrations in Color, Mailed Free on Application 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 





New York 
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Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds Free 
on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH e ENGLAND 

















; rooms, 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 380, Toronto, Ont, — 





Peony Aristocrats 


@ for your yards and gardens. Only best 
of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commercial 
cutflower varieties, and gives valuable 

a planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers = Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin ~ ~ Maryland 


PEONIES 


We Simply Must Force Sale To Meet 
Overhead 


Our choice Peonies that formerly sold $1 to $3 
down to 35c and the regular $3 to $8 now down 
to 70c, Vigorous, select, 3 to 5 eye divisions. 
50c Each: Baroness Schroeder, Edulis Superba, Eugenie 
Verdier, Festiva Maxima, Grandiflora, Karl 

Rosenfield, L’ERlectante, Model d Perfection, Mons. Du- 
pont, Mons. Jules Elie, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bernhardt 
oe se mania ae 
1.00 Each: , —% lemenceau, Davi rum, 
22 =a oye Shaylor, a J r. 
mine. Mrs. Edw. Ha: Sora yitie Kelway, Therese 

Turner, M. M. Frances Willard and Aad 7 
Dessert. 5 for or io fe for $7. F.O.B. Marion, via 
Express. If by Post add {5c for {! root or 5¢e each 
for more. Minimum order $1. 


Drop card for descriptive list of 60 varieties. 
BAIN BROTHERS Marion, Ohio 
























BULBS AVERAGE 
, 4 INCHES AROUND 


Satisfactory blooming guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Priced 
elsewhere up to$2.00 and more- 
Giant Darwin, Breeder, and Cot- 
an e varieties, giving allcolors . 

, purple, yellow, pink, white and 
Salionel. ‘Only by a very fortun- 
ate circumstance can we make this 
amazing offer. Get acquainted now 
with Kellogg's satisfaction-giving 
flowers. 


EASY TO ORDER 


Just pin a dollar bill to this ad, 
write name and addresson the mar- 
gin, mailtousand we'll send you 
the bulbs. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Order a. Cher wilh net be 
lote: 0c for Poat- 
repented (2s West of Kansas ) 


— R.M. KELLOGG CO. 
a Box 2735 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


20 Geruat Iris only *1°° 


Fine mixture, all colors. 2 Autumn King, value 
REE if you order at once. Address above. 





Amaryllis Information 

Answering Mrs. George W. 
(Mich.) : 

Each year through the late Winter and 
Spring, we have a number of the large- 
flowered Amaryllis blooming, and the treat- 
ment .we use is as follows: 

After blooming time is past in the Spring, 
we keep the plants growing until they can 
be placed outside early in June; when we 
sink the pots with the growing plants in 
the ground, where they can be reached 
easily with the hose, watering frequently, 
so a good growth of foliage is made during 
the Summer. Before freezing weather we 
set the pots in the fruit cellar, watering 
only enough so that the soil does not dry 
out completely ; however, not enough but 
that the foliage dies down. Soon after the 
holiday season we bring them up to the 
heat and light. After the buds show, feed- 
ing once a week with liquid manure will 
increase the size of the flowers. Any re- 
potting necessary should be done in the 
Fall when they are brought into the house. 

C. S. Faunce, (Mich.) 


Wells, 


List of Large-flowering Dahlias 

Answering L. H. Leavy, (Ohio) : 

As we grow a large number of Dahlias 
each year, I will write a list of varieties 
we find the best at the present time. 

Among the older varieties are Jane Cowl, 
a golden-buff; Frank Miller, clear-yellow; 
White Wonder, pure-white, extra large; 
Fort Monmouth, huge dark-red; Schazarad, 
beautiful dark-pink; Janet Southwick, bur- 
gundy-red; The World, garnet with silver 
shadings; Thomas Edison, | dark-royal- 
purple. 

Our choice among the new Dahlias is as 
follows: Satan, a large red cactus; La Fi- 
esta, yellow, penciled coral-red; Lord of 
Autumn, lemon-yellow; Palo Alto, salmon 
and gold; Paul Pfitzer, primrose and pink; 
Robert Emmett, clear-cardinal; Forest Fire, 
yellow and scarlet ; Murphy’s Masterpiece, 
a wonderful dark- red; M. Broomall, a pat- 
ented Dahlia of pure-white, larger and more 
beautiful than any other. 


C. S. Faunce, ( Mich.) 





JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Society 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS ALLING 








@ 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. 











SPECIAL OFFERS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
HARDY LILIES 
10 Tenuifolium Lily, Select 3 yr. bulbs............. $1.00 


10 Elegans Lily, Large blooming size.............+. 1.00 

7 Regal Lily, 6 inch circumference bulbs........... 1.00 

5 Henryi Lily, Extra Large blooming size.......... 1.00 

4 Willmottiae Lily, Heavy blooming size........... 1.00 
COLUMBINE 


(Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids) 
Unquestionably the world’s finest strain. Noted for its 
magnificent range of colors, long spurs, and fine form. 
We are offering extra select heavy 2 yr. old plants at 
these amazing prices, 


7 for $i Oo 50 for $5.50 
25 for $3.00 100 for $10.00 
DELPHINIUM 


(Diener’s Dreams of Beauty Strain) 
The most disease resistant strain in America. Immense 
spikes of large single, semi-double, and double flowers 
from sky blue to deep indigo. All colors iridescent and 
alive’ The plants we are offering are heavy 3 yr. old 


clumps. 
6 for $1.00 25 for $3.75 
WILD FLOWER COLLECTION 
5 Phlox Divaricata 5 Bloodroot 
3 Jack-in-the-Pulpit 3 Hepatica 
3 Maidenhair Fern 3 Trillium 


3 Yellow Lady Slippers 
25 plants for $2.50 Postpaid 


LILY, ROCK PLANT, WILD FLOWER CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, Minn. 








Chickweed a Pest 

Answering Mrs. Chas. L. Luce, (Conn.) : 

Chickweed (Stellaria media) is a winter 
annual, its seeds germinating very soon 
after they have matured. The seeds of late 
Summer and Autumn produce small plants 
that are almost certain to survive the 
Winter. 

Sow rye or some other cover crop in late 
Fall, if Chickweed is troublesome in your 
garden. Such treatment will smother the 
Chickweed, as well as other weed seedlings. 
The rye will provide humus for the soil 
when turned under in the Spring, thus 
serving a dual role. 

Cultivation is about the only successful 
method for combating Chickweed where it 
is not possible to sow a cover crop. Many 
of the seeds will remain dormant as long 
as twenty years, which accounts for an 
abundance of the weeds each year despite 
efforts to eradicate it. 


GarRReTT T. Greer, (Ohio) 


What is Liquid Manure? 

Answering Mrs. G. Wahl, (IIl.) : 

I think that cow manure is the better 
of the two manures mentioned, for use in 
watering amaryllis bulbs. The amaryllis 
does far better when the bulbs become root- 
bound in the pot in which they are grow- 
ing. The manure merely acts as a food 
for the roots. We have a large bucket 
standing out in the open, where all rain 
reaches the manure; about once a week we 
pour a good sized dipper of this water 
around the amaryllis plants. 


M. Furnn, (Ind.) 


Culture of Lunaria 

In answer to Mrs. 
(Miss. ) : 

Seeds of Lunaria (Honesty or Money 
Plant) should be planted early in Spring 
after freezing of ground is over. Lunaria 
is a biennial and will not bloom the first 
year. They transplant well at any time 
from May to September, and will self-sow. 

Lunaria will grow and bloom well in a 
part-shaded flower bed; dig the flower bed 
up good and plant the roots deep. Water 
when transplanting the plants. This flower 
does not require much care and will give 
beautiful blooms in April. 

I grow the white color and the wine- 
purple color. They are very showy blooms 
for a spring flower, giving about four weeks 
of bloom. 

Mrs. Gporce B. HENZIE, 


Josephine Chilton, 


(Penna. ) 


Mertensia Information 


That there are four varieties of Mer- 
tensia growing in Alaska would perhaps 
interest Alex. Ashby, (Man.). -They are: 

M. alaskana 
M. eastwoodii 
M. maritima 
M. paniculata 


H. A. ANDERSON, ( Alaska.) 


DAFFODILS << 
10 Bulbs 25e, 45 Bulbs $1 


POSTPAID 
GOLDEN SPUR 
Large Golden Yellow Trumpet 
Send with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE. 


WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 


EASILY GROWN LILIES 


6 Tenuifolium—bright coral red—May and June.. ey | 
4 Bulbiferum—golden orange—June ................. \. 
4 Regal—white, golden throat—July.................. 1.00 
5 Tiger—orange red, spotted—Aug. and Sept........ 1.60 
2 each of the above, postpaid, for $1.60. These are the 
hardiest and easiest propagated, and give you lilies all 
summer long. From our garden direct to you. Send for 
price list of other American grown 


MONTGOMERY GARDENS 
COLVILLE ® WASHINGTON 
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Book Reviews 
HOUSE PLANTS. By Marjorie Norrell 
Sulzer. 36 line drawings by G. H. Sulzer. 
156 pp. Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, 
N. Y. Price $1.50. 
This is a practical handbook on the propa- 
gation and care of house plants, giving 


their salient features and requirements. 
There are general directions on how to 


keep them healthy and free from insects. 
A calendar for the year has pithy sugges- 
tions for each month. The body of the book 
treats specifically of the plants commonly 
grown in the ordinary window garden,— 
and some not so commonly,—during their 
resting, as well as their growing and bloom- 
ing periods. Explanations are given of 
the various semi-technical terms used in 
plant growing, and there is deserved praise 
for the revival of the glass gardens of our 
grandmother’s day, as well as for some of 
the old-fashioned plants too seldom seen 
today. 


COLOR AND SUCCESSION OF BLOOM IN 
THE FLOWER BORDER. By H. Stuart 


Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. Line-cut 
and halftone illustrations. 256 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran, Publishers, Garden 
City, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


While the themes covered by the title 
are majored, this book is thought-provoking 
and contains much welcome information 
along diverse other lines of floriculture. 
Arrangement depends upon so many things. 
Massive plants must be given room to 
expand. Even the seedlings of choice plants 
must be restricted at times. The color 
chart is unique and based not upon colors 
in the abstract, but as they appear among 
growing things. There are numerous lists 


arranged according to time of bloom, 
height, color, soil, requirements, and 
geographic distribution, with dominant 


characteristics noted. The book is “differ- 
ent” from any other with which we are 
familiar, and bound to please. 


ANOTHER GARDEN NOTEBOOK. By 
Alfred Putz. Fully illustrated with 
drawings. 220 pp. Doubleday—Doran, 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. Price 
$1.50. 


Those familiar with the author’s first 
Garden Notebook will warmly welcome this 
second one, written in the same style; a 
handbook of directions from week to week, 
and covering both outdoor and indoor 
tlower culture. Sweet pea lovers will 
especially appreciate the very complete di- 
rections for growing this favorite, starting 
the seeds indoors, spring sowing outside, 
spring and summer care, and making the 
trench in Fall for either autumn or 
spring sowing; each being given a special 
chapter. The fall sowing of annuals is an- 
other subject of interest to those experi- 
mentally ineclined—and what enthusiast 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


e GROWERS OF ® 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT Me ILLINOIS 

















HORTICULTURE 
“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
ewe the country. Written by practical men and 


q h suggestions and new 
viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and beauti- 
fully printed, 

Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall ‘Boston, Mass. 


does not ultimately become one? The 
various chapters have been used from week 
to week in the gardening section of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. A _ leading 
factor in their composition is their prac- 
tical helpfulness in every detail likely to 
become a part of the experience of the 
average amateur flower grower. 
Bessiz L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


WHAT HAPPENS IN MY GARDEN. By 
Louise Beebe Wilder. LHighteen illus- 


trations. 257 pp. Macmillan Company, 
Publishers, New York. Price $3.00. 
Mrs. Wilder delights us with almost 


thirty familiar talks on her rock garden, 
and the different phases of it as they 
develop throughout the season. Snowdrops, 
tulips, iris, hollyhocks, meadowrues, thyme, 
funkias, mulleins, honeysuckles, clematis, 
and colchicums are a few of the genera 
furnishing special chapters. She has visited 
many of the notable gardens both at home 
and abroad, and gives us the comparative 
merits of the rare as well as the usual, 
not forgetting worthwhile native species. 
She is a close observer, not carried away 
by popular fads and fancies, seeing beauty 
in the lovely sage and some of the wild 
onions,—differentiating between the artistic 
and the weedy sorts. She has had a wide 
experience in cultivating both familiar 
plants and rare ones from out-of-the-way 
places, and speaks candidly of the merits 
and demerits of each. We like her work 
in the perennial border, which is highly 
constructive; yes, we enjoy every chapter, 
and the pages are not only delightful read- 
ing but chock full of helpful observations. 


THE ART OF HOME LANDSCAPE. By 
M. E. Bottomley. 60 illustrations by 
George Roth, Jr. 239 pp. A. T. DeLa- 
Mare Co., New York. Price $3.50. 


The latest addition to this company’s 
admirable list of garden books is true to 
its name, presenting landscape gardening 
from its most artistic viewpoint. Form, 
color, size, relativity of architecture and 
planting, and the varied elements of compo- 
sition, as well as horticulture, are carefully 
considered. The Author solves intricate 
problems of past establishment and helps 
to make a harmonious whole, though some 
components seem at first incompatible. The 
book is an educator to real beauty. 
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Let's Get Acquainted 


PUDOR’S TRIAL ORDER 








If you are a prospective customer, 
having never favored us with an order 
before try this “Get Acquainted” 
offer, One-Half Less Than Regular 


Prices. 


A $1 Order, Postpaid 
Value $2.19 


1 Doz. Assorted Dutch Iris 
ee rere 


1 Doz. Assorted Spanish Iris 


$ .55 





a NNT i.06:s 400 4nesens A0 

2 only, English Iris Bulbs, 
os 44004 seeudeee ed’ 24 

1 Pack of Pudor’s Prize Win- 
ner Delphinium Seeds...... 1.00 
BOOM FOMMii ick cescses $2.19 


All For Only $1.00 
“ 


Our summer catalog features many out- 
standing and unusual PLANTS, SEEDS and 
BULBS for fall planting. It is free to 
readers of this magazine. 


PUDOR’S, INC. 


Delphinium Specialists 
PUYALLUP ° WASHINGTON 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


A postcard will bring our helpful catalog of Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Lilies, Dutch Irises, Hyacinths, Anemones and 
Ranunculi, small bulbs for Rock Gardens and other 
bulbs for Fall planting. Highest quality Oregon grown 
and imported bulbs. 





Giant Daffodil 
TRESSERVE 


Magnificent flower of canary yellow with 
beautiful frilled trumpet. Choice Ore- 
gon grown bulbs, each will give two 
blooms next spring. 


10 for $1.00; 50 for $4.00 Postpaid 


All Types Collection 
NARCISSI-DAFFODILS 


Ten distinct sorts—one each from ten main 
classes—to give wonderful variety and a 
long season of bloom. First size round 
bulbs guaranteed to bloom. King Alfred; 
Spring Glory, bicolor; Mme. de Graff, white 
daffodil; Bernardino, apricot cup: Fire- 
brand, small fiery red cup; Lord Kit- 
chener, white Leedsii; Fragrant Camper- 
nelle Jonquils; hardy bunch flowering 
Elvira; Glory of Lisse, improved poeticus; 
The Pearl, gardenia flowered double. 

5B each, 50 bulbs.........ceeeeeseccees $2.75 
10 each, 100 bulbs.........--eeeeeeeeeee $5.00 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


1759A Franklin Blvd. 


EUGENE, OREGON 
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Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce 4 inch gorgeous colored 
flowers. 50 fine plants $Luu. . variet.es fine large 

rockery plants, labeled, $1.00. 15 Wrexham Hybrid Del- 
phiniums $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wayside Nur- 

















Rate !2'2c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 
10c per word for three or more consecutive insertions 
using same copy. No order for ese | om $2.00 per 
month accepted. CASH WITH OR 








Beehives 


STRAW BEEHIVES for English and landscape gardens; 
a. Photos on request. G, Korn, Berrien Springs, 
ich 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall Sale of 
whole clumps as dug; Kay Francis, Daddy Kemp, Black 
Knight, May Robson, Red Wonder, Wenoka, Velvet Won- 
der, and seventy other up to date varieties. Clump list 
— M. MARKLAND, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, 





DAHLIA CLUMPS for fall delivery. Bargains in out- 
rye | vigorous varieties. List free. GLADAHLIA 
GARDENS, 5332 32nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 






































































Begonias 


BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty, Booklet de 
scribing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gar- 
dens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Blueberries 


SHAPELY SHRUBS, prolific, delicious grape size fruit. 
and grown ordinary garden soil. Booklet. Houston 
Nursery, 














Mass. 


Books 


“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo D. 
Aiken. New edition $2.50. Splendid illustrations and 
information about growth, care and culture that will be 


Hanqver, 

















worth many times the cost. Book Department, THE 
FLOWER GROWER, No. Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Bulbs 





DAF FODILS—Sir Watkin, extra heavy double nose bulbs, 
$2.90 per hundred, $25.00 per thousand. F.O.B. Ro- 
chester, New York. Velsen Bulb Gardens, 1 Caves Place. 
6 BULBS 10e—VICKS SNOWDROPS, earliest spring 
flower. Blooms outdoors before snow is gone, Plant 
this fall. 6 Bul (30c value) postpaid for 10c; 60 
for $1.00 Vicks Bulb Book free. JAMES VICK, 631 
Vick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DAFFODILS—Blooming size, 50c dozen, $3.50 hun- 
dred, postpaid. Victoria, Emperor, Empress, Golden 
Spur, Orange Phoenix, Poeticus, Sir Watkins, Silver 
Phoenix, Von Sion. Kimball Bulb Gardens, 1412 S. E. 
23d Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

FORTY LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, es 00. Each 
$1.00, three for $2.75, postpaid: Fifty Dutch Iris; 
German Iris; Fifty Colored Freesias; Forty Grape 
cinths; Twelve King Alfred Daffodils; Twelve 
Lilies; 150 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones. Catalog. 
Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, Calif. 


DAFFODILS—4 each of 6 named varieties, labeled, or 
30 unlabeled, $1.00. TULIPS—5 each of 6 n 
feties, labeled, or 40 unlabeled, $1.00. 
5 each of named varieties, labeled, or 30 unlabeled, 
= FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS, Woodburn, 
regon. 


SPECIAL SEPTEMBER ONLY—Daffodil Bulbs, field run 
or flowering planting stock, King Alfred, $14.00; Golden 
Spur, $12.50; Victoria, $8.00; Mixed, $5.00; a 35 pound 
bushel. Not prepaid. Catalogs. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Washington. 


TULIPS—healthy planting size. 











item, 
Fifty 
Hya- 
Regal 
Cecil 











Write for prices and 











varieties. Reasonable. Stock limited. Louis Suttman, 
Miamisburg, Ohio 

Cactus 
CACTI AND AGAVES, 7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. Write 


for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
James City, Florida. 
CACTUS—1l10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Batietection 6 guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
orn 
HUNDREDS of fine Cactus plants are described in our 
free, illustrated catalogue. Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, 
Dept. FG. Anaheim, California. 
CACTI AND SUCCULENTS, 
Twenty $1.00; Thirty $2.00; 
Labeled. Postpaid. Catalog. 
California 











Ten ee a 65c ; 
Forty $3.50; Fifty $5.00. 
Van Art, San’ Dimas, 





Gladiolus 


PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 


origmeations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. 4 f 
Collins, ¢ A . wdicvisomn 








FOR SALE—Establiahed Gladiolus business. No disease. 
Fine mailing list. Daisy M. Barnett, Montgomery, N. Y. 


Grass Seed 


PURE KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED. 
This year’s crop is beautiful, clean and offers you great 
opportunity to stock up for present and future at these 
age prices: 10 Ibs. $2.50; 50 Ibs. $1100; 100 
$20.00, Ry collect, Our experience shows autumn 
et . We are sure you will be . WAL- 
NUT I LAWN FARM, Route 8-G, LEXINGTON, 

















Hemerocallis 


HEMEROCALLIS LILIES, 8 for $1.00 prepaid. Improved 
Strains form large clumps, dv uvl sy.euu. Urange Queen: 
Lemon Queen; Rustic, yellow with rustic stripes. Ali 
highly perfumed. FREE f®ronze Ch~san‘hemum plant. 
LAWRENCE NURSERY, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


HEMEROCALLIS—covering season’s bloom. 








8 fine var 














series, Knightstown, In 

Peonies 
PEYTON’S PEEKLEDS PEON:ES. The World’s best— 
both old and new. Reasonable vrices Free booklets. 
George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Virginia. 
SELECT 3 PEONIES for $1.00. 7 for $2.00. High 
rated 3 to 5 eye divisions, prepaid in U. S. 9%8 Therese, 


Satiny pink; 9.2 Jules Elie, lilac pink; 9.4 Tourangelle, 
creamy pink; 8.7 Reine Hortense, rose; 8.8 Karl Rose- 
field, red; 9.0 Mabel Franklin, salmon ruse; 8.6 Primi- 
vere, yellow. $1.00 each, 6 tor $5.U0U: 9.8 Kelway’s Glor- 
ious, large white; 8.2 Brand’s Magnificent, crimson; 
9.2 Phitippe Kuiviere, red; v.0 Phjlus Kelway, shaggy 
rose pink; Japanese varieties: 9.2 Ama No Sode, ruf- 
fled rose pink; 8.9 Onahama, rose red, bronze center; 








9.3 Isani Gidui, mammoth white, yellow ~ ar LAW- 
RENCE NURSERY, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
TREE PEONIES—30 finest named vartetion, blooming 
size shrubs. Herbaceous Peoumes, 150 best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
PEONIES—400 latest varieties. Quality stock. Catalog 
free. C, FP. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. 
PEONIES—POPPIES—IRIS, 1060 varieties. The Best 


for Less. Peonies, 6 choice varicues $1.00; 10 for $1.50 or 
25 for $3.25, 
Mikado, labeled. 


labeled. 4 Japs or Singles $1.00, such as 
6 choice Poppies $1.00. Send me 
your want list for special se, (See my Lris ad, above). 


Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Fort ayne, Indiana. 
PEONIES—50 plants, our choice, $4.00. Your choice 
priced Jow. Tested variet'es. Morningside Nursery, Syl- 
vania, Pa. 

PEONIES—Avalanche, Edulis Superba, Festiva Maxima, 
Felix Crousse, Grover Cleveland, Karl Rosenfield, Venus, 
25c each. Longfellow, Richard Carvel, Solange, Therese, 
Tourangelle, 45c. SB. Murray, R. D. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 
PEONIES 25c up. [Iris 10c up. Crown Lilies. Free list. 
Cc. Il. Smith, Faribault, Munn. 


ANY THREE $1.00 PREPAiD—Karl 

















Rosenfield, Lora 








ieties $1.50; three each $o.v0. 18 separate varieties $3 75; Dexheimer, John Richardson, Jules Dessert, Chestine 
three of each $10.00. Labeled. postpaid. Lycoris Tan et ae Se. Albert, rt ——y —_ 
i 75¢, 2 2.00. ‘owa. ’ e " - : 
Seer” NO for SS00. Mewesd Gasdias, Mepuilic, 9 ierl i . SORER PERU, INDIANA. 
PEONIES—double size divisions, 50c; 3 for $1.00, 
Humu labeled. 65 fine sorts. Wish to sell whole patch, 600 
s big clumps. Geo. S. Woodruff. Independence, Iowa. 
FOSL—Fisher’s Organic Soil Loosener, over 95 per cent $5.00 PEONY BARGAIN—$5.00. For 1935: Martha 


organic. Retains moisture, improves root Ee Air 
dried, seasoned, odorless. -Packave postpaid 25c, West 
of Mississippi 35c. M. E FISHER, 375 Plesent St., 
Rumford, Rhode Island. 








Iris 
IRISES, 26 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, ail different, 


prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 


—, newest varieties. Quality stock. 
free. C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. 


JAPANESE IRIS—six prepaid oe 00. ~~ varieties, my 
selection, outstanding colors. H. JONES, PERU, 
INDI ANA, 


SIBERIAN IRIS SPECIAL: 
Prince, Red Emperor, White 
other extra value collections. 
field. Mass 








Catalog 








Blue Charm, Caesar, Grey 
Dove, $150 postpaid. Also 
lark Meadows, West Mans- 


Bulloch, Walter Faxon, Le Cygne, Tuurangelle, Therese, 
Solange, Richard Carvel, Longteliow, and your choice of 
HANSINA BRAND or MYRTLE GENTRY. Standard 
divisions, true to name, from young healthy stock. Nine 
of the world’s best for ens $5.00. EAGLE GARDENS, 
EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 








Perennials 


12 YEAR-OLD WREXHAM-T:PE DELPHINIUM; 10 
new fern-leat, golden Achillea; 8 giznt Shasta Daisies 
or 8 Oriental Poppies, postpaid for $1.00. Any two 
for $175. All four for $3.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Madison’s Perennials, Bellevue, Michigan. 











Phlox 


PHLOX 10 for $1.00 prepaid. Field grown, large flower 
ing, 2 each labeled: Pink Lingaard; Widar, orchid; 
Debs, a Leo Schlageter, carmine : Marion, delicate 
blue. FREE Bronze oe plant LAWRENCE 
NURSERY, Elmhurst, Illinois. 











1KtS—PEONIES—POPPIES, 1000 varieties. Iris—100 
varieties mixed including Ambassador, Vream, Guiada- 
chau, yy etc., $1.00. or 25 cho'ce var eties, labeled, 
$1.00. 6 fine Siberian Iris labeled, $1.00. 25 fine Dwart 
Mixed, $1.00. 6 choice Poppies $1.00. Special prices to 
Clubs on quantity. Send me your want list for special 
prices. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Ask for my MASTER LIST of fall-blooming and other 
Iris. Hardy acclimated plants, non-irrigated. Melvin 
Geiser, Beloit, Kansas. 


30 IRIS, all different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. 50 for 
$1.50. 70 for $2.00. CRESS GARDENS. MARION, IND. 




























NEW PERUVIAN EXPEDITION! We are collaborating 
with Curt Backeberg on a new expedition to Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile and the Argentine where he will touch on abso- 
lutely new territory and bring out many new things. 
Those wishing to participate in the collections write at 
once. Arrangements u made for imovcrting plants. 
FREE catalog. JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box R18, 

Hynes. California. 














CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL, recognized 
authority for six years. Fully illustrated. $1.00 six 
months’ trial. Cactus Society, 6162 N. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles. Calif. 

Dahlias 
DAHLIAS—Over 200 ‘Michigan Grown’’ Aristocrats. 
Send now for Fall List lumns shipned Nov, 15. 


EMERY 8S. EDGE. Dept. F, Comstock Park, Mich. 








Lilies 
LILIES FROM SEED. It is easy if you sow in 


I offer 68 different kinds. (*'?'og_ on_ request. 
Z. Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 





autumn. 
Dept. 








Oriental Poppies 


a My Los ye husky plants, different, 
labeled, postpaid fora’$20U. Also Irises, Peonies 

Hybrid Daylilies. R. V. Ash Nursery, Battle Creek, 

Michigan. 

BEAUTIFUL ORIENTAL POPPIES—write R. H. Jones, 

Peru, Indiana—finer varieties attractively priced. Garden 

list free. 











PHLOX, Peony, Iris, 10 different Chrysanthemums $1.25 
Free list. August Lindeman, Rt. 1, Catsk ll, N. Y. 
Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. 











Bloom 
$1.00 








per plant. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
Salifornia, h 

DOKMAN!I, HARDY ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIVE 
PLANTS. Need $1,000. Will reyi.ce aul failures on 
this fall’s orders. Frem our ‘let. or my selection. 
100 choice rockery plants $7.86, Rare plants 


by correspondence. Frank i. Native Evergreens, 


Missoula, Montana 


"RO » 








. Primroces 





PRIMROSED Tiue English and Hybrids, Giant Cow- 
slips, Munstead and other sumyauuus. Special offer 
September planting, 25 strong plants, five varieties, $5.00. 
Not prepaid, add postage. Complete price list on_re- 
y=. Walter H. Ellis, 97 Prospect St., Summit, New 
ersey. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa 











Sempervivums 










FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Usel 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 





10 DIFFERENT AT:RACTivE SEMPERVIVUMS, $1.00 
postpaid. True species montanum, ruthenicum, Pittonii, 
20c each. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 


Special Offers 
PER DOZEN; Showy Ladyslipper, ats; Yellow Lady- 











slipper, $2.50; Cardinal Flower, $2.00; Pink Ladyslipper. 
$1.75. Catalog. MHenderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 





FORTY TULIPS; forty Daffodils; 
fifteen German Iris; five, all different 
Colchicum. All bidoming sizes, fine varieties. 
$1.00, or all six, $5.25, postpaid. Bulb and plant cata- 
log free. Kaylor Nurseries, Blaine, Wesh. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER (Christmas Rose), bl 
50c. Hedera Conglomerata (Dwarf Ivy), 35c. The lovely 
pink Clematis Montana, 35c. Primroses, double lavender, 
35c; Double white 30c. Blue Polyanthus 35c. Blue 
es alls 3 “Orange Glory.’’ our famous deliciously 
glowing and very free blooming Se ae 50c. 
Hn 50 —E of above plants postpaid. Nevill Primrose 
Farm, Poulsbo, ington. 
DOLLAR BARGAINS: 25 Phlox. 25 Perennials, 25 Rock 


Plants, 150 ae each different. Justamere Nook, 
Ellenville, N. 


thirty Spanish Iris; 
Peonies; five 
Any lot, 
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' OFFER 
| 1 ’s Best in Peoni d ‘‘Own Root’’ French Lil 
| he World’s Best in Peonies an wn Root’’ French Lilacs 
Our FRENCH LILACS this season are growing on the finest lilac soil we have on our entire farm... . The 
; result is that we have to offer this fall, as the accompanying unretouched illustrations will show, the finest 
. lilacs we have ever grown . .. . Note please, the interesting information given under each illustration. 
, These lilacs are all 2 year tops with 4 year roots; the tops having been cut back to the ground as two year 
; olds and bushes grown on for two more years. 
z 
. WE GUARANTEE THESE LILACS TO BE 
: ABSOLUTELY ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 
4 We are offering this fall from our different fields of Lilacs 
: such wonderful varieties as: 
Berryer—Pure mauve with deeper rose shadings. 
: Claude Bernard—Larger panicles of delicate pink. 
4 Condorcet—A very fine deep blue lilac. 
x Congo—tThe largest and most wonderful red purple. 
: De Mirabel—This season’s outstanding lilac deep violet. 
3 Edith Cavell—A great large lacy creamy white. 
. Henri Martin—Immense symmetrical panicles blue lavender. 
), 
0 ‘ 
¥ — ¥ * Meee Qi. a 
f 
d | 
e | 
| A RSE 
0 Two year old top, four year old root “OWN ROOT” French 
ys Lilacs growing on the Brand Peony Farms at Faribault. Pic- 
0 ture was taken middle of July 1935 and tops were normally 
1. 3 feet high. On Sept. Ist these tops averaged around 4 feet, 
- while some varieties measured as high as 6% feet. 
. Hippolyte Maringer—Largest of all and one of best. Pinkish 
i; lilac. 
7 Katherine Havemeyer—Everybody loves it. Double pinkish 
Ss mauve. 
; Miss Ellen Wilimott—A great double creamy white. Immense 
= size. 
Oliver De Serres—In our estimation the last word in blue. 
m President Poincare—Tremendous double lavender blue and 
“4 P purple red. 
% T — eee ba a is ilioitilaas dient Thunberg—Very late, mauve touched with red. 
wo ear o ops an oO ar o roots sho ‘Oo . . ° 
4 of “Own Root” Beaten. These lilacs never grew any closer Victor Lemoine—A sensation. A great very double lavender 
a. than a mile to a piece of privet root. The root on the ex- lilac. 
ts treme left is “Miss Ellen Willmott,” on left center “Souv De 
s. Ludwig Spaeth,” on right center “Katherine Havemeyer”™ All the above varieties and many others are fully described and 
= and on extreme right “Victor Lemoine.” priced in our beautiful Fall catalog which is free for the asking. 
‘- 
- “+4 O+- “+4 @ie+- 
a 
; BRAND’S GOLD MEDAL PEONIES 
°. Heavy and timely rains have given us ideal growing conditions for Peonies. We believe we have the finest 
= stock of roots we have had for the last 6 or 8 years. 
7 HA 75 ACRES OF PEONIES 
i, HAVE 
a from which to select your order. Every root sent If you would like to buy the finest Lilacs and Peonies 
= out in our regular retail orders will be a TRUE that are grown in the world, then buy BRANDS. 
y- BRAND DIVISION. There will be no better root They are grown in the rich bottomless soil of the 
_ sold this Fall. Send us your Peony orders, we upper Mississippi Valley. 
a} guarantee absolute satisfaction. 
ve 
rt, ; 
“i NEW FREE CATALOG: The finest we have issued, is just a6 posse. Sent to you at once upon your request. It fully describes and offers 
— for sale the World's largest collections of Peonies, Own Root French Lilacs, Irises, and scores of other Gorgeous “Things” for your garden. 
> | 
: 
: BRAND PEONY FARMS, I 
, Inc. 
Se 
ok 134 EAST DIVISION STREET - =» FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
33) 
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Rate (f2'2c0 PER _WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall Sale 
ms per word for ree nsecutive insertions wh Kay Francis, Daddy Kemp, Black 
hg same Op). N than $2.00. per Krnig Ml Red Wonder, Wenoka, Velvet Won 
mth accepted CASH. wiTH ORDER ler, af r up to date varieties (lump list 
- ce. M ! 2 ) N. Mount St., Indianapolis 
Beehives Ind 2 a 
STRAW BEEHIVES for English and landscape garden DAHLIA CLUM for fall deilvery. Bargains in 
us Phouws on reguest G Korn, Berrien Spring amdit srieties Lis ree GL ADALLI | A 
Mi “ GARDEN 1 Ave. So., Mi nneapolis, Minn 
Begonias Gladiolus 
BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty Booklet ce es 
eribing over 200 varieties 35¢. Green Tree Flower Ga PRIZE WINNIS — jular new sensationa 
fens, 316 W. Chew St Olney, Philadelphia, Va ei tal on” es Catalog Free & RB. Taft 
a r ‘ 1s, 
Blueberries FOR SALE hed Gladiolus business. No diseas 
SHAPELY SHRUBS, prolific, delicious e size fruit Fine mailir Daisy M. Barnett, Montgomery, N.Y 
Easily grown ordinary garden soil Booklet Houston ———— 
ursery Hanqver. Mass ales Grass Seed ; 
> — Se Se = 
Books PURE KENiUCKY BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED. 
“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo D This year’s cro] beautiful, clean and offers you great 
Aiken New edition $2.50. Splendid illustrations and opportunity to stock up for present and future at these 
information about growth, care and culture that will be reasonable prices: 10 Ibs. $2.50; 50 Ibs. $1100; 100 
worth many times the cost. Book Department, THE Ibs. $20.00, express collect, Our experience shows autumn 
FLOWER GROWER, No. Broadway, Albany, N.Y seeding best. We are sure you will be pleased. WAL- 
peal MR NUT LAWN FaiiM, Route 8-G, LEXINGTON, KY._ 
~ Bulbs ee ‘ a =o 
DAF FODILS—sir Watkin, ext extra heavy double nose bulbs, Hemerocallis 
$2.90 per hundrec 25.00 per thousand. F.0.B. Ro- — Se 
chester, New York Velsen Bulb Gardens, 1 Caves Place HEMEKOCALLIS LILIES, $8 foe $1.00 prepaid. Improved 
ee a ee — - Strains fort lumps, Gv aul o ravy Urange Queen; 
6 BULBS 100—VICKS SNOWDROPS, earliest - spring Lemon (Queen Rustic vellow. with rustic anne “ALi 
tlower. Blooms outdoors before snow is gone. Plant highly perfur FREE Pronze Ch~ san‘hemum plant 
this fall 6 Bulbs (30c value) postpaid fgr 10c; 60 LAWREN(E NI ‘SERY, Elmhurst, Illinois. : 
= $1.00 Vicks Bulb Book free. JAMES VICK, 631 ———-—___———_-____ 
Vick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. HEMEROCALLIS ~overing season’s bloom. 8 fine var 
DAFFODILS—Blooming size, 50c dozen, $3.50  hun- ota $1.50; tt ch $0.00. 19 separate varieties $3 75; 
dred, postpaid. Victoria, Emperor, oo ay Golden sade of ei 2 alaahe led noxtprid  Tycoris Squam 
Spur, Orange Phoenix, Poeticus, Sir Watkins, Silver yep foc, Care tr $2.00. Howard Gardens, Republic, 
Phoenix, Von Sion, Kimball Bulb Gardens, 1412 S. E Missouri. Rese ot eae pws 
23d Ave., _ Portland, Oregon, eae. a : aaa Ja Sea ne ee 
FORTY LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, $1.00. Each item. Humus 
$1.00, three for $2.75, postpaid: Fifty Dutch Iris; Fifty en — ae a 
German Iris; Fifty Colored Freesias; Forty Grape Hya- FOSL—Fisher’s Organic Soil _Loosener, over 95° per cent 
cinths; Twelve King Alfred Daffodils; Twelve Regal organic. Retains moisture, improves root growth. — Air 
Lilies; 150 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones. Catalog. Cecil dried, seasoned. odorless. Packave postpaid 25¢, West 
Houdyshel, Dept. F., _ la Verne, Calif. 2 of Mississippi M. E FISHER, 375 Pleasant St., 
DAFFODILS—4 each of 6 named varietios, labeled, or Rumford, Rhode Island. 





30 unlabeled. $1.00. TULIPS—5 each of 6 named var- — oe 





jJeties, labeled, or 40 unlabeled, $100. DUTCH IRIS— Iri 

5 each of 5 named varieties, labeled, or 30 unlabeled, s 

pol FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS, Woodburn.  {RISES, 26 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different. 
prepaid for $1 Ask for list now ready. John N. 


SPECIAL § SEPTEMBER ~ ONLY—Daffodil | Bulbs, f field run run Bommersbach, “Decatur, 1. 
or flowering planting stock. Kine Alfred, $14.00: Golden — —— 
Spur, $1250: Victoria, $8.00; Mixed, $5.00; a 35 pound IRISES—750 newest varieties. Quality stock. Catalog 
— Not prepaid. Catalogs. Vito Conenna Bulb free. C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio 

arm, Snohomish, 1. Washington. — 

$a JAPANESE IR1S—six prepaid $1.00. , varieties, my 

TULIPS—healthy planting size. Write for prices and selection, outstanding poe ey oo . JONES, PERU, 
varieties. Reasonable. Stock limited. Louis Suttman, INDIANA. 

Miamisburg. Ohio - —_—— 
: SIBERIAN IRIS SPECIAL: Blue Charm, Caesar, Grey 
Cactus Prince, Red Emperor, White Dove, $150 postpaid. Also 
other extra value collections. Lark Meadows, West Mans- 
CACTI ane AGAVES, 7 varicties prepaid, $100. Write field. Mass. 

fo F yhiet. Se » a Nurs e 3 ————— — — 
a a lis sold. Ornamental Nursery, St iRiS——PEONIES—POPPIES, 1000 





























varieties. Tris—10) 
varieties mixed including Amiassador, Dream, Guiada- 





CACTUS—1(0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, chau, Prospero, et: $1.90. or °5 cho'ce var eties, labeled, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. $1.00. 6 fine Siberian Iris labeled, $1.00. 25 fine Dwar! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van Mixed, $100. 6 choice Poppies $1.00. Special prices to 
Horn, Texas. Clubs ‘on quantity. Send me your want list for special 





HUNDREDS of fine Cactus plants are described_in our prices. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 
Devt ce ey ee ee Ask ~, my MASTER LIST of ee ae 
noted : : —— Tris. Hardy acclimated plants, non-irrigated. elvin 
CACTI AND SUCCU'ENTS. Ten varieties either. 650: Geiser, Beloit, Kansas 
Twenty $1.00; Thirty $200; Forty $3.50; Fifty $5.00. ——$ = — 
Laheled Postpaid Catalog. Van Art, San Dimas, 30 §RIS, all different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. 50 for 


























California $1.50. 70 for $209 CRESS GARDENS MARION, IND. 
NEW PERUV:AN EXPEDITION! We are collaborating 
with Curt Backeberg on a new expedition to Pe u. Bolivia, Lilies 


Chile and the Argentine where he will touch on — 
lutely new territory and bring out many new things. aes , 
Those wishing to participate in the collections write at LILIES FROM SEED. It ts -_. if you sow in —— 
once. Arrangements will be made for imp rting plants I offer 68 different kinds. 1 ‘or a ept 
FREE catalog JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box R18, _Z-_Rex._D._Pearve, Merchanty le,  N. J. 

lHivnes Cal'fornia. a 
CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL. * recognized Oriental Poppies 
authority for six years Fully illustrated $1.00 six 
months’ trial. Cactus Soctety, 6162 N. Figueroa St., Los 7 GORGEOUS VARIETIES, husky plants, different. 
































Angeles. Calif. named, labeled, postpaid for $200. Also Irises, Peoni 

—oooaoaoaoms®s —— = Hivbrid Daylilies. R. V. Ashley Nursery, Battle ao 
Dahlias Michigan. 

A re rr an Grown’ | m= BEAUTIFUL ORIENTAL POPPIES—write RH. Jones, 

a on er Pe the ae Peru, Indiana—finer varieties attractively priced. Garden 

EMERY S EDGE Dept. P, Comstock Park. Mich list free. 








Pansies 





Tr) CANT PAM CIES call oo a 
flowers. 50 fine planta $Luu 10) fariet.es fine 
rockery plants, labs led, $1.00. 15 Wrexham H)b 
phiniums 3]. Satisfaction guaranteed Ways 
series, Kn wh! wn, Indiama 
Peonies 
PEYTON'S PEtKLESS PEON:ES rhe W 
both old and new. Reasonab Ficus br 
George W. Peyton, Rapidan, i 
SELECT 3 PEONIES for $1.00 7 for $2 
ated to 5 eye division prepaid in lt Ss 18 
atiny pink ¥.2 Jules Elic lilac ak 9.4 J 
veamy pink; 5.7 Keine Horteuse, ro 88 Ka 
d, red; { Mabel Franklin, salmon’ ruse 
t yellow, 31.0 each, 6 for Oo UU iS Kelw 
as, large white; 82 Brand's Magniticen 
v2 Phiuppe Kivsiere red; v.J Phylis hKeilwa 
rue pink; Japulese varieties: 9.2 Ama No 
fled ruse pink; 5.9 Onahama, rose red, bron 


9.3 Isani Gidul, Mammoth white, sellow center 
RENCk NUKSERY, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
TREE PEONIES—sO finest named varieties 
ze shrubs. Herbaceous Peouies, 150 best 
Oberli n Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa 
PEONIES—4v atest Varieties Quality sto 
tree ( F \V assenberg, Van Wert, Ohio 
PEONIES—POPPIES—IRIS, 1000 varieties. 


tor Less Peonies, 6 choice vareues $L00; 10 for 


25 tor $3.25, labeled. 4 Japs or Singles $1.1 
Mikado, labeled 6 choice Poppies $1.00 s 
your want list tor special prices (See my Iris ad 
Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


PEONIES—5U plants, our choice, $4.00 Y 
priced low Tested varieties Morningside Nur 
vania, Pa 7 aide 
PEONIES—Avalanche, Edulis Superba, Festiva \ 
Felix Crousse, Grover Cleveland, Karl Rosenfield 
25¢e each Longtellow, Richard Carvel, Solange, 
Tourangelle, 45. B. Murray, R. D. 1, Fairmont 
PEONIES 25c up. Iris 100 up. Crown Lilies. F 
Cc. IL Smith, Faribault, Minn on 

ANY THREE $1.00 PREPAID—Karl  losenfic! 
Dexheimer, John Richardson, Jules Dessert, ¢ 
Gowdy, Marquis Lagergreen, Albert Crousse, |) 
Nemours, President Taft. Also see —— 
offer R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIAN 


PEONIES—double size divisions, 5vc —s for 
labeled 65 fine sorts Wish to sell nah pa 
big clumps Geo. S. Woodruff. Independence, low 


$5.00 PEONY BARGAIN—$5.00. For 1955: M 
Bulloch, Walter Faxon, Le Cygne, Tourangelle, T 
Solange, Richard Carvel, Longtellow, and your c! 
HANSINA BRAND or MYRTLE GENTRY Sta 
divisions, true to name, from young healthy stock 
of the world’s best for only $5.0uU EAGLE GALD! 
EAGLE G ROVE. IOWA. 


Perennials 
12 YEAR-OLD WREXHAM-TYPE DELPHINIUM 
new fern-leat, golden Achillea; 8 giant Shasta D 
or 8 Oriental Poppies, postpaid for $1.00 Any 
tor $L75. All four for $3.00 Satisfaction Quara! 
Madison's Perennials, _ Bellevue, _Michigan. 


Phlox 


PHLOX 10 for $1.00 prepaid. Field grown, large fi 
ing, 2 each labeled: Pink Lingaard; Widar 
Debs, crimson; Leo Schlageter, carmine; Marion, d 
blue. FREE Bronze Chrysanthemum plant LAWI 
NURSERY, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


PHLOX, Peony, Iris, 10 different Chrysanthemums 
Free list. August Lindeman, Rt. 1, Catsk Il, N. 




















Plants 

JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown I 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms 

per plant. lLelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Ana! 
California. — 
DOKMAN!, HARDY ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATI¥ 
PLANTS. Need $1,000 Will reyicce ail failure 
this fall’s cash orders, From our '!t. or my select 
100 choice rockery plants $7.80, Gelivered. Rare 

by correspondence Frank 11. tivo, Native Evergree! 
Missoula, _Montana 


Primroe-s 


PRIMKOSts T.ue English and Hybrids, Giant 
slips, Munstead and other su.yasuius Special 
September planting, 25 strong plants, five varieties, 
Not prepaid, add postage. Complete price List on 
quest. Walter H. Ellis, 97 Prospect St., Summit, 
Jersey. 








$ 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for sample 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue 
Philadelphia. Pa. 














Sempervivums 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 


This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


FO ee ee es ‘ Bhabha ; ; OT Le ee 


City... ca a I ae ak Ei Saad Aero gee RA Tet Carter a ih ad nile lita aa 9 lag 
As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 











10 DIFFERENT ATIRACTIVE SEMPERVIVUMS, JMS, $1 
postpaid. True sreciegs montanum, ruthenicum, Pittoni 
20c each, Lark Meadows, West Mansfeld, Mass, 


Special Offers 


PER DOZEN; Showy Ladyslipper, $2.75; Yellow Lad 
slipper, a 50; Cardinal Flower, $2.00; Pink Ladyslipp: 
$1.75. Catalog. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Gree! 
burg, Indiana ae 
FURTY TUL!PS; forty Daffodils; thirty Spanish 
fifteen German Iris; five, all different Peonies; 
Colchicum. All blooming sizes, fine varieties. Any 
$1.00, or all six, $5.25, postpaid. Bulb and plant cata 
log_free Kaylor Nurseries, Blaine, Wash. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER (Christmas Rose), blooming ‘ 
50e. Hedera Conglomerata (Dwarf Ivy), 35¢. The lovels 
pink Clematis Montana, 35c. Primroses. double lavender 
35¢; Double white 30c. Blue Polyanthus 35c. Blu 
Acaulis 30c. “Orange Glory.’’ our fameus delicious!s 
fragrant, glowing and very free blooming Polvanthus 5° 
$1.50 worth of above plants postpaid. Nevill Primro 
Farm, Poulsbo, Washington. — 
DOLLAR BARGAINS: 25 Phlox 25 Perennials, 25 Itoct 


Plants, 150 Giediches, each different. Justamere Nook 
Ellenville, N 
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THE WORLD'S) FINEST 


Ist. —Best 
Ist. —Best 
2nd.—Best 





Brand Peonies 


TOP HONORS at the N 

nds of CUStommers, were 
Ist. —Best 
Ist. —Best 
2nd.—Best 








Acain “Awarded Firsts 
AT NATIONAL PEONY SHOW 


PEONTEES ORIGINATED 


wl Peony S 


AT WORLDS I 


Boston. TI 


\RGks I 
1} } i) 


PRONY Vn sf 


varded the 4 


6 Blooms to a vase with Brand’s Martha Bulloch 

10 Blooms, red to a vase. with Brand’. Longfellow 

10 Blooms, red to a vase. with Brand’. Longfellow 

10 Blooms, light pink to a vase. with Brand's Victory Chateau 
3 Blooms. white to a vase. with Brand’. Frances Willard 

3 Blooms, light pink to a vase. with Brand's Victory Chateau 


REMEMBER THAT IT WAS: 


Dhierry 


Thierry 


PRAIRIE API: A Brand Peon that was 
awarded the oda I; Memorial Gold Medal 
as Best New I’ it the National Sho Des 
Moines, To 

HANSINA BRAND A Brand Peony mwarded 
Best Flower Show, at thie ('} vo Na 
tional Show, Cer t of ’rovress, 10 
HANSINA BRAND \ Brand Peon again 
awarded Best] er in the Show, at the St 
Paul National sS} Mee! At both the 1033 
and W284 National Show the Hansina Brand 
Peony was awarded the B. FL Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by the American Peony Society. 


OVER 20.000 PEOPLI 


LARGEST] 


VISIT WORLD’s 
PEONY FARM 


















































This vear, so far, over 20.000 enthusiastic flower 
lovers, from Ll parts of the United States and 
Canada Visiter lour is to see the ee Lilacs, 
Irises one and other flowers, Thei praise 
fur exceeds  titrtsilole words, ° The vyrowing 
senson has been perfect one, plenty of rain, 
sunshine, ete Sensing a “perfect” yvrowing 
HANSINA BRAND, 1934 season, we augmented our already large force HHANSINA BRAND, 19 
an , : of trained man power, with additional iechan — ; 
Best lower in National Show” ieal” power to keep the fields in the “pink of Best Flower in The Show 
Farr Memorial Gold Medal conditior <o that our stocks for fall might be A Centur of Progr Chieago 
Grown by Mrs. A. S. Gowen, St. Pa better than any previous season Grown | Mr. ¢ \\ ltunn 
“ a 5 THESE GORGEOUS e 
READY FOR SHIPMENT ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20th 
° T=! 
— W199 ‘ 
BRAND'S INDIVIDUAL “OWN ROOT BAND RISES 
FRENCH LILACS ARE SENSATIONAL GARDEN BEAUTIES 
If 1< i Only see th Lore is |r 
Our new beautiful cata oped _ It fully istrat the two t 
the Worl Largest and mo 1p tock of Our Own ‘Root French th f th 1 
Lilacs, I he ire ! ! tles, Young | r toy r t t Brand “Cultured” 
four ir roe We ha I n such wonderful L isk Plat seco bar va 
th t fall and t usu I mh ment ! I} I 
re yt ! nd oh I I th h t arial h I itifu Ir fu i 
\ the } ! wh of th upper M | \ ! Brand's Free | i 
a ea a: t a 
Py ‘ a ~~ A S a a 
FALL BLOOMING HARDY ASTER: e BRAND CULTURED SEED 
Piant these brilliant fall blooming n 1 t d nor : 
Sauer eighacdan hee at cee te Gade ae acne, AQUILEGEA-CRIMSON WREXHAM STRAIN 
bring a world of color ‘dur ng s f Octot ST Wor 
ind on into November until heavy rr ind ¢ n wit STAR floret “ tte I’) aeT | 
kill the thower . s I’} $1.00, 
t beautifu f the L 
FIVE BEAUTIFUL FALL ASTERS Spurred Columbine .. At BLACKMORE & LANGDON 
1 Feltham Blue . . Rich blue 35e - ees: Th t 1 
2Charm . . A’ purple-lavend sae i h } D Sree 
1 Climax . . A clear, azure-! $50 1 i Ph 24 j s1.00 
1 Abendrothe . | Rich = red oe } na ‘ \ I 
1 st. Egwin . . (N: P st of all pinks 50e x - : } 
A $1.90 Value. . rif Pre rena, All in Large Field- a | 25e. Spe, I $1.00, 
Grown Plants: in A. $1.50, to Canada $1.75 
—— ee Bi: GINNE aes Ss | ES COLLEC riON 
x e om - a 7 a arp Ambassador Morning splendor ; 
Se de dn ae ; 
agers pas pik Coronation Kheinstraube Rick t i th k 
we ure going to ; blue f , 
sa ( orrid: a—A Seminole—Vi 
Fra Angelica bull ‘ . : see » Mme. Gaudichau 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ee ee 
a reot of a beautif Absolutely ate -~w Pink Gobelin, Bay . a , Taj Mahal 
Peony of Gigantic Size to be s¢ out for vt : 
first time this yea Mildred Presb) h r Trostringer 
VALUED AT $5.00 NOTE—T! ; Iris collection oe sé .00 
ner r y} r it W 
This beautiful 1 is l be offered ny cetera at : Only 
only through th idv. and uo. iad Se cin ie FREE ABSOLUTELY NEW willl PEONY— 
i iin no other a For th . : teas aint 
NEW FREE en The fine we have issued, i ist off a : t od 
sale the World's largest own 


134 East Division Street 





MTORR 10°25 


BRAN 


1) PEONY FARMS, Ine. 


Faribault. Minnesota 


CREDA 


oh Aa eyes, 





100000 
SACRIFICED decree 


Including Varieties that Recently gay-~y 
Sold for $5.00 and $10.00 a Plant 


Due to ample rains and wonderful growing conditions my Japanese and Siberian Iris have 
made exceptionally fine growth this season. Nowhere the world ean you buy larger or finer 
plants. It so happens that Tam compelled to move these fine plants immediately in order to 
make room for the propagation of costly new importations. To assure quick sale | have priced 
the fine Collections offered here at ridiculously low prices. 





The plants | will ship will all be large. heavily rooted specimens; the identical varieties that 
thousands of visitors to my Exhibition and Test Garden. have marveled at this past season. 





op ™— SUMMER BLOOMING gop. oh” WORLD'S FINEST to 
yy JAPANESE IRIS ° 00 2D SIBERIAN IRIS ou 


\t this low price, every flower-lover can afford 
to have a real representative collection of Japa I not only a very unusual collection, it 
rie Iri There is nothing more showy and as : e finest collection of Siberian Iris ob 
th bl moin the summer atter the earlier va has ywhere in the world ato any) pri 
rieties have finished flowering, they thus prolong + EC TF consider the Siberian 
the Iri eason tor seve vad weeks. | will includ: , : ae Wo Thad . 
giant singles and dout ian self colors, tled, Ir seas ant OF aoe aisha ee 
triped and blended effects, subtle soft tin i and pr loomers, an esteblished clump oft 
ntense deep colors in a most comprehensive produ tty or more tower stall w 
range, unlabelled Vv different in) form hundr flowers open at one time. They are 
from all other Irises pes er the Reeve meas- of t iest possible culture. In fort thes 
ure 8 to 10 inches across. Some of the varieties liffer ll other Jris and deserve a pla 
have never been offered before, havin never sata ices a ee ee eee eee 
until now had sufficient surplus stock to offer : rap 
lect rietie that recently Id at $5.00 t 

them Anvone may be successtul with them by 2 
following the simple cultural directions that ac- $1 t and will personally select them to 
company all shipments. cover t full color range, unlabelled 








RAINBOW COLLECTION A FRAGRANT YELLOW PEONY 
AND A UNIQUE “COFFEE AND 

ry EXQUISITE * © 
20 Tall Bearded Iris S2p-00 CREAM” COLORED PEONY WITH 
rt is your opportunity to enjoy a varden full 4 OTHER UNUSUAL PRIZE- 


world 1 t beautiful [ri at nominal ¢ 


1 weuy is lividual Rainbow Collection will b - WINNING PEONIES for only $3.00 


Master Collection of more than 


<= ; 
Dis 99s gga cnn pipet oootggter Yok 25 Regularly $6.50 Value 
t ; ome see 
\ ia t 1 Countrie ri e t A re | Coll tion ae ay gh 
w ( woul cost you fr i +] P ; 
: Ra pater each t t of its kind hive of them are 
$12.00 to $25.00 if purchased separately fr \ ; 
italo While I cannot specify the exact con- fravrant. | will include the finest fragrant yellow 
t each collection will contain many orld Peony. rhaps you did not know that there 
prize wi rs, such as Aphrodite iftra ‘ ; : 
I ; r Was a vy Peony. And how = surprise o 
eat nik tone that secentiy sold for $50.00 .a v i N rpr d your 
} } trie ; } } } , } , 
le plant; Cardinal »1maunificent brill red iri ‘ ” When you show them a Peony 
' rn ae id for $50.00 a plant ‘Indian which 1 | coffee liberally “trimmed” wit 
Chief ‘ ivant velvety red; fo 1 soft ricl Then ti ; * ; 
| Ly w blend and other equally famou 4 : ; Wie ‘ 
abe] <= 2 1 p pink and a | t < 
lam rearrangi my {ris fields and must clear Purcha parately the x larve 3 to 6 « 
which these plants are rowing flower ze divisions would « t $6.50 eer 
ir pportunity to have a glorious Iris end 3 1 Se sities bod ae 
irden at a fraction of the usual ccst. = *, properly labelled, for only $3.00 




















6 Beautiful ORIENTAL POPPIES $2.50 


years, have rr’ a uificent Ori tal pie in wy Exi ihition (ax, lens 
bcou ae atteacted itis de of attention, Visitors have m arveled at their vreat size 
dia t Ze, 
a " tte ring strc ny, ee r wnt rts at ure tly reduced prices. 1 will include ae ee are eee 
fully double sal n rose Poppy world’s largest brilliant scarlet Poppy, sold a few vear kee £25 
the llar s Pink r r suty a lovely apricot shade and a Radiance R e colored P \ \ 


1 of each Variety, 6 Plants in all, $2.50 — — 3 of each Variety, 18 Plants in all, $6.75 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid, Anywhere in the U. S. A. Cultural Directions With All Shipments 


Robert Wayman voxe wtvxw sy. 

















